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CHAPTER  I 

THE  LIQUOR  TRADE  IN  THE  PAST 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  during  past  centuries  by  the 
State  to  suppress  the  evils  and  abuses  which 
have  always  been  associated  with  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicants.  For  over  four 
hundred  years  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  trade 
has  been  carried  out  by  statutes,  locally 
administered  by  the  justices. 

Liquor  Legislation  in  the  Past. 

There  have  been  two  disastrous  experiments 
in  "  free  trade  "  in  drink.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Government 
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prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits, 
and  gave  to  all  who  paid  certain  excise  dues 
the  right  to  manufacture  spirits  from  English 
grown  corn.  The  effect  was  to  render  spirits 
cheap — and  there  were  practically  no  restric- 
tions on  their  sale.  It  was  possible  to  get 
drunk  "  for  the  small  expense  of  one  penny 
.  dead  drunk  for  two  pence  and  have 
straw  for  nothing."  The  Government  endea- 
voured to  suppress  the  new  trade  in  spirits  by 
the  famous  "  Gin  Act  "  of  1736,  which 
imposed  very  heavy  license  duties  and  duties 
on  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  But  the  State 
was  unable  to  enforce  its  legislation,  and  within 
seven  years  a  further  Act  was  passed  which 
accepted  the  policy  ever  since  maintained  in 
this  country — "  the  combination  of  revenue 
duties  on  the  manufacture  of  spirits  with  the 
licensing  of  retailers  at  a  moderate  annual  fee 
under  magisterial  supervision."* 

The  second  experiment  in  "  free  trade  "  in 
liquor  was  the  outcome  of  the  gospel  of  indivi- 
dualism and  unrestricted  competition  and 
fear  of  the  brewers'  monopoly  through  the  rise 
of  the  "  tied  house  "  system.  The  Act  of 
1830  introduced  the  principle  of  "  free  trade  " 
in  beer.  Householders  on  payment  of  a  duty 
of  £2  2s.  Od.  could  obtain  the  right  to  retail 
beer  or  cider  on  or  off  the  premises  without  a 
justices'  license.       It  was  not  even  necessary 

*  S.  and  B.  Webb,  Liquor  Licensing  in  England,  p.  29. 
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to  possess  two  guineas,  for  the  brewers  were 
prepared  to  lend  the  money  and  supply  beer 
on  credit.  Beer  houses  sprang  up  like  mush- 
rooms. It  is  said  that,  taking  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole,  there  was  within  a  very 
short  time  one  drinking  shop  to  every  twenty 
families,  whilst  in  many  towns  every  third  or 
fourth  house  had  become  a  beershop. 

The  new  beer  houses  were  condemned  by 
official  committees  and  by  the  Government 
commissioners  who  were  investigating  the  old 
poor  law  and  the  municipal  corporations,  as 
well  as  by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  It  was 
not  until  the  passing  of  the  Wine  and  Beer- 
house Act  of  1869  and  succeeding  measures 
that  the  "  free  trade  "  system  was  finally 
abandoned.  The  general  effect  of  the  liquor 
legislation  from  1869  to  1904  was  to  re- 
establish the  control  of  the  justices  over 
licensed  premises  and  to  regulate  more  closely 
conditions  of  sale. 

No  doubt  the  experience  of  the  "  free 
trade  "  policy  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  con- 
vince the  country  of  the  need  for  effective 
control  of  the  liquor  trade ;  but  the  growth  of 
the  organized  temperance  movement  was  a 
factor  of  some  importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  "the  Trade"  established  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  defence  against  extreme 
regulation  and  in  order  to  promote  the  interests 
of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  drink.      Politically,  the  influence  of  these 
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bodies  on  the  Conservative  Party  was  as  great 
as  that  of  the  temperance  movement  upon  the 
Liberal  Party.  Parliament  has  indeed,  so  far 
as  liquor  legislation  is  concerned,  been  an  arena 
for  contending  forces.  On  the  one  hand  the 
temperance  reformers  aimed  at  drawing  ever 
tighter  the  restrictions  and  regulations  to 
which  "  the  Trade "  was  subjected,  whilst 
working  for  its  ultimate  suppression ;  on  the 
other  hand  "  the  Trade  "  fought  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  economic  interests. 

The  Act  of  1904  was  a  victory  for  "  the 
Trade  "  as  it  undermined  the  principles  on 
which  the  existing  law  was  based.  It  limited 
the  powers  of  the  justices  to  refuse  the  renewal 
of  licenses  on  the  ground  of  non-necessity.  It 
created  for  the  first  time  the  right  of  license- 
holders  to  receive  compensation  when  licenses 
were  not  renewed,  and  it  destroyed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  annual  license  by  empowering 
justices  to  grant  new  on-licenses  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  seven  years.  The  Act  impaired 
democratic  control  and  put  the  liquor  interests 
in  possession  of  what  is  "  practically  a  freehold 
to  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity,  unless  suppressed 
licensed  interests  are  amply  compensated."* 
When  the  political  complexion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  changed,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  put  on  the  statute  book  a  measure  based  on 
the  Peel  Reportf  but  though  the  Bill  passed 

*  Blaiklock,  The  People's  Handbook  of  Licensing  Law,  p.  39. 
t  The  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing 
Laws,   C.   9379. 
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the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords. 

"  The  Trade  "  has  never  been  able  to  exer- 
cise so  powerful  an  influence  on  Scottish  legis- 
lation. The  authority  of  the  local  licensing 
authorities  has  been  maintained  and,  indeed, 
strengthened,  whilst  the  Temperance  (Scot- 
land) Act  of  1913,  which  came  into  force  on 
June  1st,  1920,  is  a  local  option  measure  of  far- 
reaching  possibilities.  It  provides  that  if  on 
a  poll  in  a  locality  "  fifty-five  per  cent,  at  least 
of  the  votes  recorded  are  in  favour  of  a  no 
license  resolution,  and  not  less  than  thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  electors  for  such  area  on  the 
register  have  voted  in  favour  thereof,"  the 
retail  licenses  in  the  area  shall  be  extinguished, 
except  in  certain  specified  cases.  The  other 
options  are  reduction  of  licenses  (by  25  per 
cent.)  and  no  change. 

The  broad  effect  of  our  licensing  legislation 
both  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland 
has  been  to  subject  the  liquor  trade  to  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Legislature  and  carried 

•  into  effect  by  local  licensing  authorities.  The 
liquor  trade  can  be  carried  on  only  under 
license,  and  the  State  has  determined  the 
general  conditions  attached  to  the  holding  of 

\  such  licenses.  The  laws  contain  regulations, 
or  on  some  matters  empower  local  licensing 
authorities  to  impose  conditions,  regarding 
the  character  and  fitness  of  applicants  for 
licenses,    the    structural    fitness    of    licensed 
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premises,  the  general  conduct  of  public-houses 
and  the  punishment  of  licensees  and  others 
offending  against  the  regulations.  The  local 
licensing  authorities  have  certain  powers 
relating  to  the  granting  and  withholding  of 
licenses.  In  England  and  Wales  the  principle 
of  compensation  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
conception  of  the  annual  license,  for  long  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  licensing  legislation 
and  administration,  has  been  abandoned.  In 
Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  powers 
of  the  local  licensing  authorities  over  licenses 
have  steadily  increased,  the  annual  license  still 
remains.  Compensation  has  not  been  accepted 
in  Scotland,  though  the  time  period  between 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1913  and  the  date  of 
its  coming  into  operation  was  in  effect  the 
equivalent  of  compensation. 

The  Drink  Trade  during  the  War. 

The  history  of  the  war  period  so  far  as  the 
liquor  trade  is  concerned  has  been  exhaustively 
treated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Carter  in  his 
volume  on  "  The  Control  of  the  Drink 
Trade."*  All  that  I  propose  to  do  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  more  salient  features  of 
Government  policy  during  the  war  and  its 
results,  and  to  refer  to  the  developments  which 
have  taken  place  as  regards  the  organisation 
of  public  opinion. 

*  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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Restrictions. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  "  the  com- 
petent naval  or  military  authority  "  was  given 
power  under  the  first  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Act  (passed  on  August  8th,  1914)  to  regulate 
hours  of  sale  of  liquor  in  or  near  any  defended 
harbour,  and  to  control  the  supply  of  drink  to 
members  of  the  Forces — powers  which  later 
regulations  considerably  extended.  The  In- 
toxicating Liquor  (Temporary  Restriction) 
Act,  which  became  law  on  August  31st,  i914, 
after  being  weakened  in  its  passage  through 
Parliament  in  order  to  conciliate  "  the 
Trade,"  gave  justices  (or  the  Licensing  Court 
in  Scotland)  the  power,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chief  officer  of  police,  to  make  a 
restrictive  order  fixing  earlier  closing  hours. 
The  restrictive  activities  of  the  naval,  military 
and  licensing  authorities  were,  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Government  in  the  interests  of  national 
sobriety. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  a  growth  of 
public  opinion  favourable  to  more  drastic 
action.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  February, 
1915,  in  a  speech  at  Bangor,  said  that  drink 
was  doing  the  nation  "  more  damage  in  the 
war  than  all  the  German  submarines  put 
together,"  and  shortly  afterwards  he  empha- 
sised the  same  point,  that  "  if  we  are  to  settle 
German  militarism,  we  must  first  of  all  settle 
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with  the  drink.  We  are  fighting  Germany, 
Austria  and  Drink,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
greatest  of  these  three  deadly  foes  is  drink." 
Employers'  associations  and  temperance 
organisations  represented  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  public  at  large,  that  time  was  being 
lost  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  owing  to 
excessive  drinking  on  the  part  of  a  minority  of 
the  workers  concerned.  Though  these  accusa- 
tions called  forth  protests  and  contradictions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  influenced  the 
trend  of  public  feeling.  Many  employers,  in 
common  with  a  section  of  the  temperance 
movement,  favoured  complete  prohibition, 
but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  strongly  supported  a 
policy  of  national  purchase,  and  Government 
committees  were  appointed  to  report  on  the 
financial  arrangements  which  would  be  neces- 
sary if  the  transference  of  ' '  the  Trade  ' '  to  the 
State  were  decided  upon  by  the  Government.* 
But  this  scheme  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Asquith 
and  the  Cabinet,  apparently  on  the  ground  of 
the  financial  obligations  involved. 

An  attempt  to  impose  heavy  taxation  on 
alcoholic  liquors  was  defeated,  but  the  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  passing  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  (Amendment)  (No.  3)  Act,  which  gave 
a  "  prescribed  Government  authority  "  wide 
powers  of  control  over  the  liquor  trade.      As 


*  See  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Proposals  for  the  State 
Purchase  of  the  Licensed  Liquor  Trade,  England  and  Wales,  Cd.  8283; 
Scotland,   Cd.  8319. 
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Mr.  Carter  has  said,  "  total  prohibition  and  a 
plan  of  national  State  purchase  were  shut  out 
of  the  Bill.  In  scheduled  areas,  where  drink 
was  shown  to  be  inimical  to  public  interests, 
the  Board  were  to  be  free  to  prohibit,  to  pur- 
chase, to  regulate  or  to  restrict.  Neither 
existing  agreements — as,  for  instance,  between 
brewer  and  tenant — nor  even  the  existing 
Licensing  Acts  were  to  impede  the  Board  in 
their  onerous  task ;  they  could  set  aside  either. 
Their  drastic  powers  were  to  operate  during 
the  war,  and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  after."* 

It  was  under  this  Act  that  the  Central 
Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  came  into  exis- 
tence in  May,  1915.  Its  activities  were  both 
restrictive  and  constructive.  The  hours  of  sale 
of  liquor  were  reduced ;  the  sale  of  spirits  was 
stringently  restricted  and  in  a  few  areas  pro- 
j  hibited,  whilst  the  alcoholic  strength  of  spirits 
was  reduced ;  "  treating  "  was  forbidden ;  the 
1 '  long  pull  ' '  was  abolished ;  the  hawking  of 
liquor,  soliciting  or  canvassing  for  orders,  and 
:<  cash  on  delivery  "  sales  were  prohibited.  Up 
ito  the  end  of  April,  1917,  the  Board  had  exer- 
cised its  powers  to  stop  the  sale  and  supply  of 
drink  in  any  licensed  premises  or  registered 
iclubs,  in  respect  of  105  licensed  premises.  The 
various  restrictive  measures  adopted  by  the 
Control  Board  were  not  all  put  into  operation 

*  The  Control  of  the  Drink  Trade  by  the  Rev.  H.  Carter,  p.  64. 
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at  the  same  time.  The  first  Order  was  issued 
in  July,  1915.  Within  six  months  about  two- 
thirds  of  Scotland,  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, the  Midlands,  and  most  of  the  ports  were 
delimited  as  "  areas,"  and  half  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  was  under  the  restrictive 
Orders  made  by  the  Board.  Twelve  months 
later  there  were  no  districts  outside  the  pur- 
view of  the  Board's  operations,  except  the 
Eastern  Border  counties  of  Scotland,  and  the 
purely  agricultural  areas  of  England.  Its 
Orders  applied  to  thirty-eight  millions  of  the 
total  population  of  Great  Britain,  then 
estimated  at  about  forty-one  millions. 

Additional  limitations  were  put  upon  the 
brewing  and  sale  of  beer  by  Orders  of  the  Food 
Controller,  which  had  primarily  in  view  the 
need  for  conserving  the  supply  of  grain  owing 
to  the  food  shortage.  The  result  of  this  action 
was  to  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  strength  of 
beer. 


Constructive  Work. 

On  the  constructive  side,  the  Board  provided 
industrial  canteens  in  the  shipyards,  dock  areas 
and  munitions  works,  endeavoured  to  stimu- 
late the  sale  of  food  on  licensed  premises, 
encouraged  the  sale  of  light  beer,  and  through 
a  committee  of  medical  men  engaged  in  in- 
vestigation of  the  effects  of  alcohol.      Lastly, 
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it  assumed  direct  control  of  the  liquor  trade, 
after  purchase,  in  certain  areas. 

At  Enfield  Lock  the  Board  took  over  four 
public-houses  and  an  "  off  "  license  and 
assumed  complete  control  of  the  facilities  for 
the  sale  of  liquor  adjacent  to  the  Royal  Small 
Arms  Factory.  Two  of  the  public-houses 
were  practically  re-built  to  provide  additional 
accommodation,  especially  for  the  serving  of 
meals.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  when 
the  "  Greyhound  "  was  re-opened,  the  workers 
presented  an  address  to  Lord  D'Abernon, 
Chairman  of  the  Control  Board,  in  which  they 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Board  and  their  view  that  they  regarded 
the  reconstructed  public-house  "as  a  model 
of  what  all  public-houses  should  be  in  industrial 
places."  The  General  Manager  was  advised 
by  a  committee  of  workers,  and  it  is  reported 

!  that  their  advice  and  suggestions  did  much  to 
facilitate  the  smooth  working  of  the  under- 
taking.* 

At  Invergordon  and  Cromarty,  the  Board 

i  instituted  control  owing  to  the  conditions 
resulting  from  the  selection  of  Cromarty  Firth 
as  a  naval  base,  and  the  establishment  of  a  dock- 
yard and  repair  shops.  In  the  two  places  there 
were  four  hotels,  five  public-houses  and  four 
licensed  grocers.  Five  of  the  thirteen  licensed 
premises  were  deemed  redundant  and  closed, 

*  See  Carter,  pp.  173-5;  Third  Report  of  the  Central   Control  Board, 
Cd.  8558,  p.  16;  and  Fourth  Report.  Cd.  9055,  pp.  14-15. 
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and  a  local  advisory  committee  was  formed, 
comprising  representatives  of  the  Navy,  the 
Army,  the  local  authorities  and  the  dockyard 
workers.  The  establishment  of  an  American 
naval  base  on  Cromarty  Firth  led  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  system  of  direct  control,  and  nine 
more  licenses  were  acquired,  of  which  five  were 
suppressed  as  redundant.  A  further  extension 
in  the  summer  of  1918  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  the  county  town  of  Ding- 
wall, and  the  remainder  of  the  coastline  of 
Cromarty  Firth.  This  development  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  illicit  sales  of  liquor,  and 
the  purchase  of  drink  by  civilians  for  naval 
ratings,  which  caused  trouble  to  both  the 
British  and  American  naval  authorities.  In 
this  second  extension  of  the  area  17  licenses 
were  acquired  of  which  ten  were  at  once  extin- 
guished. The  reports  of  the  chief  constables 
show  that  State  control  in  the  whole  area  led 
to  a  distinct  improvement  and  the  restraint  of 
excessive  drinking.* 


The  Carlisle  Scheme. 

The  institution  of  direct  control  in  the  Car- 
lisle area  was  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  than 
in  Enfield  Lock  and  Cromarty  Firth,  and  the 
experience    there    has     provided    the     most 

*  See  Carter,  pp.  175-178;  Cd.  8558,  p.  16,  and  Cd.  9055,  p.  15, 
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interesting  illustration  of  the  working  of  public 
ownership.  The  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered something  more  than  regulation  neces- 
sary in  the  Carlisle  district,  the  steps  which 
were  taken  after  direct  control  was  instituted, 
and  the  lessons  of  the  experiment  have  been 
dealt  with  in  official  reports  and  elsewhere.* 

The  Appendix  contains  the  Report  of  a  visit 
of  trade  unionists  and  members  of  the  Labour 
Party  to  Carlisle  at  the  end  of  1919,  and  little 
need  therefore  be  said  in  this  chapter  on  the 
Carlisle  scheme.  It  has  been  criticised  both 
by  "  the  Trade  "  and  a  section  of  temperance 
reformers,  though  it  now  has  the  approval  of 
many  representative  people.  The  Carlisle 
experiment,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  has 
shown  the  possibilities  of  public  ownership  and 
disposed  of  the  criticism  that  State  action  is 
necessarily  inefficient.  In  the  Carlisle  area 
direct  control  has  been  carried  through  with 
public  spirit.  The  management  has  been 
enlightened  and  far-sighted,  and  the  financial 
results  have  shown  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  the  complete  unification  which  is  possible 
under  a  public  monopoly.  Much  controversy 
has  raged  around  the  statistics  of  convictions 
for  drunkenness,  and  figures  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that 


*  See  Carter,  chapter  IX;  Third  Report  of  the  Central  Control  Board, 
Cd.  8558.  pp.  13-15;  Fourth  Report,  Cd.  9055,  pp.  15-21;  Carlisle  and 
District  Direct  Control  Area;  General  Manager's  Report  for  the  year 
ending  30lh  September,  1918,  Cmd.  137,  and  Report  for  1919,  Cmd.  666. 
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the  fall  in  the  number  of  convictions  in  Carlisle 
and  district  does  not  compare  favourably  with 
the  reduction  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Drunkenness  declined  over  the  whole  country 
during  the  war,  partly  because  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  male  population  was  on  active  ser- 
\ice,  and  partly  because  of  limitation  of 
supplies,  the  dilution  of  spirits  and  the  lower 
gravity  of  the  beer.  What  is  significant  is  that 
in  1919  the  number  of  convictions  in  Carlisle 
was  lower  than  in  1918,  in  which  year  the  figure 
was  up  to  that  time  the  lowest  in  the  records 
of  the  city,  whilst  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
during  1919  the  number  of  convictions  was 
practically  double  that  of  1918. 

The  experience  of  the  method  of  public 
ownership  and  control  instituted  by  them  in 
various  areas  led  the  Central  Control  Board  to 
submit  a  memorandum  to  the  Government, 
urging  that  the  policy  of  State  purchase  should 
be  extended  to  the  whole  country.*  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  in  1917  for  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively, 
to  inquire  into  the  terms  on  which  the  interests 
concerned  should  be  acquired  by  the  State. t 
Though  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  was  the  chief 
supporter  of  this  policy  in  the  Cabinet  in  1915, 
was  Prime  Minister  at  the  time  the  Committee 


*  Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Government  in  December,  1916,  by 
the  Central  Control  Board   (Liquor  Traffic),  Cd.  8613,   1917. 

t  The  Reports  of  the  three  Committees  are  published  together  in  Cd. 
9042,  1918. 
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reported,  the  advice  of  the  Central  Control 
Board  and  the  proposals  for  carrying  out  State 
purchase  recommended  by  the  three  commit- 
tees were  not  adopted  by  the  Government,  and 
the  Control  Board  was  not  empowered  to  insti- 
tute direct  control  over  the  liquor  trade  as  a 
Whole.  Nevertheless,  the  War  Cabinet  in 
their  Report  for  1918  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
activities  of  the  Board  along  these  lines.  "  The 
continued  progress  of  this  aspect  of  the  Board's 
work,"  it  was  said,  "has  proved  that  in  the 
areas  concerned,  strict  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  financial  success  are  not  irreconcil- 
able under  the  conditions  of  State  ownership 
with  the  development  of  an  enlightened  and 
constructive  policy .  "* 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Central 
Control  Board  and  its  constructive  policy  un- 
doubtedly exercised  beneficial  results  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  permanent  revision  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  drink  trade  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  past.  With  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice,  however,  an  agitation  arose 
for  the  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  the  output 
and  sale  of  liquor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prohibitionist  section  of  the  temperance  jeform 
movement  saw  an  opportunity  of  forwarding 
their  policy.  In  the  interval,  it  became 
increasingly  clear  that  the  work  of  the  Control 
Board  could  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  as  it  must 

*  War  Cabinet  Report  for  the  year  1918,  Cmd.  325,  p.  294. 
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do  within  twelve  months  after  the  termination 
of  the  war*  without  some  permanent  measure 
of  reform  having  been  enacted.  The  Govern- 
ment has  promised  legislation,  but  its  final 
character  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  dominant  opinion  in  the  country  when  the 
time  for  introducing  the  Bill  arrives. 


The  Proposals  of  "  the  Trade.9' 

In  the  autumn  of  1919  "the  Trade" 
published  a  draft  Bill  representing  the  views 
of  the  various  interests  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  liquor. t  It  was  introduced 
as  a  private  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  March  5th,  1920,  and  the  Bill,  which  con- 
sists of  124  clauses  and  six  schedules,  is  interest- 
ing because  it  embodies  the  programme  which 
"  the  Trade  "  has  before  it. 

The  two  main  objects  of  the  Bill  are  the  pro- 
tection of  licenses  and  the  elimination  of 
popular  control.  The  pivot  of  the  drink  trade 
is  the  license.  It  is  the  instrument  which 
enables  persons  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 


*  The  war  is  not  legally  at  an  end  at  the  time  of  writing. 

t  It  was  announced  when  the  Bill  was  first  published  that  it  had 
been  "  approved  as  regards  the  wholesale  trade,  by  the  Brewers' 
Society,  as  regards  the  combined  wholesale  and  retail  trade  by  the 
National  Trade  Defence  Association,  and  as  regards  the  retail  trade 
by  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Central  Protection  Society  of  London,  and 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Defence  League  of  England  and  Wales  "  (The 
Times,  September  23rd,  1919).  The  Bill  applies  only  to  England  and 
Wales. 
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traffic  in  liquor.  The  Act  of  1904  destroyed 
the  tradition  of  the  annual  license,  and 
empowered  the  granting  of  licenses  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  seven  years.  The  Trade's  Bill 
proposes  to  increase  this  period  to  21  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  a  license  could  be 
extended  for  a  further  period  of  similar  length. 
Such  a  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  enormously 
increase  the  security  of  "  the  Trade." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  license  holder 
may  result  in  the  license  being  extinguished. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  over  nine-tenths 
of  the  public-houses  in  the  country  are  "  tied  " 
houses  ;  ' '  the  landlords  ' ' — if  one  may  use  the 
term — are  in  fact  either  the  servants  or  the 
agents  of  the  brewery  companies.  The  brewers 
are  responsible  for  their  agents,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  company  to  see  that  their 
tenants  conduct  the  houses  in  a  proper  fashion. 
If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  may  lose  the  license. 
In  cases  of  misconduct,  however,  "  the 
Trade  "  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  license  and 
to  transfer  it  to  a  new  licensee.  In  this  way 
the  brewers  would  be  rid  of  penalties  which 
now  attach  to  the  nonfulfilment  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  agents,  and  they  would  pro- 
tect still  further  their  licenses. 

Moreover,  the  Bill  facilitates  the  transfer 
and  removal  of  licenses.  A  license  may  be 
removed  from  one  place  to  another  anywhere 
within  the  licensing   area;   that  is  to  say,  a 
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license  in  Sheffield  may,  if  the  Court  agree,  be 
removed  to  Scarborough,  or  a  license  in  Hull 
to  Todmorden.  It  may  even  be  moved  to  a 
contiguous  licensing  area  with  the  consent  of 
the  Court  of  that  area.  It  would  be  possible, 
therefore,  for  a  brewery  company  to  have  a 
license  in  Sheffield  removed  to  Berwick,  or  a 
Hull  license  transferred  to  Carlisle.  The  effect 
of  the  Bill  in  this  respect  would  not  be  to 
abolish  redundant  licenses ;  rather  would  it  be 
to  re-distribute  licenses  over  a  large  area. 

The  provisions  in  the  Bill  dealing  with 
licenses  are  clearly  designed  to  give  security  to 
holders  of  licenses,  and  would  increase  still 
further  the  value  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
"  the  Trade." 

The  second  object  of  the  Bill  promoted  by 
the  drink  interests,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  to 
eliminate  the  element  of  public  control  over 
"  the  Trade  "  Which  now  exists.  To  achieve 
this  end,  the  Bill  sweeps  out  of  existence  the 
whole  system  of  licensing  justices,  who  are 
at  least  conversant  with  local  conditions, 
interested  in  local  affairs,  and  responsive  to 
public  opinion,  and  substitutes  a  number 
of  licensing  judges.  England  and  Wales,  it 
is  proposed,  should  be  divided  into  eleven 
Licensing  Areas,  in  each  of  which  there  would 
be  two  judges.  Each  area  will  be  a  large  dis- 
trict covering  several  counties,  the  groups 
being  made  on  the  mechanical  principle  of 
having  ■*  the  same  number  of  licenses  for  the 
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licensing  court  in  each  area."  In  addition  to 
the  licensing  judges,  there  is  to  be  a  Licensing 
Appeal  Court  with  a  President. 

This  costly  and  elaborate  machinery  would 
effectively  end  real  public  control.  The 
judges  would  be  guided  by  purely  legal  con- 
siderations, and  because  of  the  size  of  the  areas 
they  would  have  to  cover  would  necessarily  be 
out  of  touch  with  local  sentiment.  This 
bureaucratic  and  centralised  system  would 
from  the  public  point  of  view  be  a  disaster,  and 
the  fact  that  the  licensing  judges  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  seek  the  assistance  of  an 
advisory  committee,  does  nothing  to  secure 
local  control.  The  proposal  that  the  Licensing 
Court  should  be  empowered  to  grant  new  on- 
licenses  "  for  a  term  not  exceeding  21  years  " 
would  still  further  diminish  direct  public 
control  of  "  the  Trade." 

It  is  clear  that  the  Bill  would  strengthen  the 
hold  of  "  the  Trade  "  by  the  establishment  of 
complicated  legal  machinery,  and  dispose  of 
the  small  amount  of  public  control  Which  at 
present  exists ;  and  secondly,  that  it  would 
further  enrich  the  liquor  interests.  In  addi- 
tion to  promoting  their  own  Bill,  which  is  a 
challenge  to  all  schools  of  reformers,  "  the 
Trade  "  has  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
1918  carried  on  propaganda  on  its  own  behalf, 
and  in  opposition  both  to  prohibition  and 
public  ownership. 
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The  Prohibitionist  Movement. 

The  prohibitionists  who  had  kept  up  a 
steady  pressure  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of 
"  the  Trade  "  during  the  war,  re-doubled  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  this  policy 
after  the  war.  They  were  encouraged  by 
developments  in  the  United  States,  and 
obtained  the  co-operation  in  their  agitation  of 
prominent  American  prohibitionists.  The 
movement  appears  to  have  made  more  head- 
way in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  held  in  Glasgow  at  Easter,  1920, 
reflected  the  temper  of  Scottish  opinion.  A 
resolution  in  support  of  ' '  the  principle  of  total 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  for  beverage  purposes," 
was  carried  by  a  card  vote  of  269  to  187,  whilst 
an  amendment  in  favour  of  public  ownership 
was  defeated  by  a  narrow  majority,  246  voting 
against  and  239  for  the  amendment.  At  the 
Scottish  Trade  Union  Congress  in  April,  1920, 
a  resolution  in  the  name  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  favour  of  the  public  ownership 
of  the  liquor  trade  was  defeated  in  favour  of  a 
prohibitionist  amendment,  which  was  carried 
by  110  to  74  votes.*  A  resolution  urging 
trade  unionists  to  support  "  no  license  "  in  the 
forthcoming    polls    under    the    Temperance 

*  The  total  number  of  delegates  at  the  Congress  was  240,  of  whom 
184  voted. 
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(Scotland)  Act,  was  agreed  to  by  102  to  40 
votes. 


The  Public  Ownership  Movement. 

These  declarations,  however,  are  not  neces- 
sarily representative  of  the  views  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  organised  Labour,  and  they  cannot 
be  taken  as  embodying  the  opinions  of  Labour 
south  of  the  Tweed. 

The  Labour  campaign  for  the  public 
ownership  and  control  of  the  Liquor  Trade, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1919  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  committee  of  Labour  men  and  women, 
has  endeavoured  to  focus  what  the  committee 
regard  as  the  general  opinion  of  the  organised 
Labour  movement  on  the  drink  question. 
Since  the  campaign  commenced,  conferences 
of  representatives  of  working-class  organisa- 
tions have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  in  every  case  resolutions 
in  favour  of  public  ownership  and  control  have 
been  passed  either  unanimously  or  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  Particular  importance 
attaches  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  con- 
ference of  working-class  bodies  in  the  Carlisle 
control  area,  urging  the  continuance  of  the 
principle  of  State  ownership,  and  pressing  for 
its  extension  to  the  whole  country.* 

*  See  Appendix,  p.  180. 
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Opinion  in  favour  of  the  public  ownership 
of  the  liquor  trade  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Labour  movement.  Its  supporters  include 
many  influential  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life,  in  all  sections  of  society,  in  all  political 
parties  and  all  religious  denominations.  It  is 
urged  that  support  of  the  policy  of  State 
ownership  from  such  diverse  sources  must  be 
prompted  by  a  variety  of  incompatible  reasons. 
It  is  undeniable  that  some  prohibitionists 
favourable  to  State  purchase  conceive  it  as  a 
step  towards  complete  prohibition.  It  is 
equally  undeniable  that  the  policy  has  the 
adherence  of  people  who  are  opposed  to  pro- 
hibition, but  what  the  supporters  of  public 
ownership  are  agreed  upon,  whatever  their  line 
of  approach,  is  that  any  comprehensive  reform 
whilst  the  liquor  trade  remains  in  private 
hands  is  impossible.  On  this  basis  of  agree- 
ment as  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion, a  powerful  agitation  is  growing  for  the 
substitution  of  public  for  private  ownership  of 
the  liquor  trade. 


Addendum. 

Since  the  foregoing  chapter  was  written,  the 
Labour  Party  Conference  has  been  held. 
A  resolution  in  favour  of  public  ownership  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  300,000  votes  in  a 
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total  poll  of  3,000,000.  The  voting  was  as 
follows  : — 

For  the  resolution         ...     1,352,000 
Against  1,672,000 

A  second  resolution  demanded  that  "  locali- 
ties should  have  conferred  upon  them  facilities 

"  (a)  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  within 

their  own  boundaries ; 
"  (b)  to  reduce  the  number  of  licenses,  and 

regulate  the  conditions  under  which 

they  may  be  held  ;  and 
"  (c)  if  localities  decide  that  licenses  should 

be  granted,   to    determine   whether 

licenses    shall   be    under    private    or 

public  control." 

This  resolution  was  carried  by  2,003,000  to 
623,000  votes.  It  will  be  observed  that  pro- 
vision is  made  for  "public  control,"  which 
may  be  taken  to  mean  municipal  ownership. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  DRINK  TRADE 

We  have  seen  that  the  liquor  trade  is  a 
monopoly  which  can  be  carried  on,  whether  as 
regards  manufacture  or  sale,  only  by  those 
who  possess  licenses  granted  on  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  State.  In  the  ten  years  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1904 
the   number  of  on-licenses  in    England   and 

I  Wales  fell  from  103,341  in  1895  to  slightly 
under  100,000  at  the  beginning  of  1904.  The 
decline  in  the  number  of  licenses  continued, 
and  in  1918  the  total  number  of  licenses  in 

;  England  and  Wales  was  84,644.  Whereas  in 
1895  the  proportion  of  on-licenses  per  10,000 

•  of  population  was  33.94,  at  the  beginning  of 
1918  it  was  22.69  per  10,000  of  population. 
When  the  Act  of  1904  came  into  force  there 
were  rather  over  25,000  off-licenses  in  England 
and  Wales ;  whilst  on  January  1st,  1918,  there 
were  22,473  or  6.03  per  10,000  of  population. 
Licensed  premises  are  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  in 
Wallasey  whilst  there  is  one  license  for  over 

35 
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872  inhabitants,  in  Stockport  there  are  rela- 
tively to  the  population  over  twice  as  many 
licensed  premises,  and  in  Chester  over  four 
times  as  many.  Figures  of  a  much  more 
startling  character  could  be  extracted  from  the 
official  licensing  statistics,  but  these  haphazard 
examples  illustrate  the  variations  which  occur. 
In  Glasgow  the  number  of  licensed  premises 
works  out  at  one  for  every  770  inhabitants ; 
whilst  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  the  ratio 
is  1,087  and  1,412  respectively. 

Besides  on  and  off  licenses,  there  are  regis- 
tered clubs  which  in  1904  numbered  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  6,371.  Up  to  the  outbreak 
of  war,  the  number  steadily  increased,  but  has 
since  shown  some  diminution,  and  when  the 
war  ended  there  were  about  8,000  clubs  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

Since  the  Act  of  1904  came  into  operation, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  licenses  extinguished  year  by  year,  and 
under  the  Act  considerable  sums  have  been  dis- 
bursed for  compensation.  In  the  first  few 
years  after  the  Act  of  1904  came  into  force  70 
or  80  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  authorities 
imposed  the  maximum  charges  allowed  under 
the  Act.  If  this  policy  had  been  continued, 
the  amount  available  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation would  have  totalled  about  a  million 
pounds  per  year.  In  fact,  however,  "  the 
interest  taken  in  this  matter  shows  a  tendency 
to   decrease;   and   eventually,    under  the   in- 
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fluence  of  various  considerations  based — not 
entirely  according  to  merits — on  the  war,  37 
of  the  151  compensation  authorities  imposed 
no  compensation  charges  in  the  year  1915,  and 
of  the  remainder  only  47  imposed  charges  on 
rates  exceeding  half  of  the  authorised  rates ; 
in  1916,  51  authorities  imposed  no  charges,  and 
in  42  cases  the  rates  of  charge  exceeded  half 
rates;    in    1917,    51    authorities   imposed   no 

:  charges,  and  in  46  cases  the  rates  of  charge 
exceeded  half  rates.  The  downward  move- 
ment was  checked  in  1918,  when  only  28 
authorities  imposed  no  charges,  and  in  77  cases 
the  rates  of  charge  exceeded  half  rates."*     In 

!  1905  over  a  million  pounds  was  received  into 

I  compensation  funds,  and  in  1918  rather  over 

j  £600,000. 

The  abolition  of  redundant  licenses  has  taken 
,. :  place  but  slowly,  and  the  process  inflicts  no  real 

i  hardship  on  the  brewery  companies  ;  they  may, 
indeed,  gain  financially.     Generally,  the  trade 

,  carried  on  by  houses  which  are  closed  is  largely 
diverted  to  other  public-houses.       Customers 

i  of  a  suppressed  house  may  not  flock  to  a  public- 
house  owned  by  the  same  brewery  company, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  would  be 
divided  amongst  adjacent  public  houses,  and 

i  the  industry  as  a  whole  would  lose  only  such  a 
fraction  of  the  custom  of  a  redundant  license 
which  had  been  extinguished  as  vanished  alto- 

*  Licensing  Statistics,  1918,  Cmd.  352,  pages  5  and  6. 
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gether,  whilst  "  the  Trade  "  as  a  whole  would 
gain  from  the  concentration  of  the  sale  of 
liquor.  It  may  be  observed  that  though  the 
number  of  licensed  premises  has  slowly 
declined,  there  has  been  no  similar  comparable 
fall  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor  since 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1904. 


The  National  Drink  Bill. 

The  estimated  expenditure  on  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1900  was 
nearly  £185,000,000,  or  about  £4  10s.  Od.  per 
head  of  population.  In  1914  it  stood  at 
£164,500,000,  or  £3  10s.  Od.  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. During  the  war,  though  production 
was  restricted,  the  expenditure  on  drink 
increased  considerably,  and  in  1919  amounted 
to  £386,600,000,  or  £8  8s.  Od.  per  head.  The 
marked  increase  in  the  years  of  the  war  and 
since  is,  of  course,  due  to  higher  prices, 
including  heavier  taxation. 

The  variations  in  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  over  a  term  of  years  are  perhaps 
best  measured  by  the  quantity  of  alcohol  (proof 
spirit)  consumed  per  head  of  population.  The 
following  figures,  extracted  from  the  Brewers9 
Almanack  *  show  the  consumption  of  alcohol 

*  Brewers'  Almanack,  1920,  page  129. 
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per  head  of  population  since  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century. 


Year. 

Gallon  (proof  spirit) 
per  head  of  population. 

1852         

3-36 

1862         

3-15 

1872         

4-46 

1882         

3-93 

1890         

4-14 

1895         

4-07 

1900         

4-54 

1905         

3-86 

1910         

3-24 

1915         

333 

1916         

3-13 

1917        

2-66 

1918        

1-29 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  do  not  show 
a  continuous  decline  in  the  amount  of  alcohol 
consumed.  From  the  opening  of  the  20th 
century,  however,  there  was  a  steady  fall  in  the 
figure  down  to  1910,  when  it  again  began  to 
rise  until  it  was  checked  by  the  war. 


Taxation. 

A  proportion  of  the  national  drink  bill  finds 
its  way  into  the  Exchequer  by  means  of  duties. 
In  1903-4  the  aggregate  nett  receipts  from  the 
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duties  on  spirits,*  beer  and  wines  amounted  to 
over  £38,000,000,  or  about  a  quarter  of  the 
total  Imperial  revenue.  During  the  first  years 
of  the  war,  the  receipts  from  these  duties 
rapidly  increased,  but  with  further  restriction 
of  output  the  yield  to  the  Exchequer  consider- 
ably declined.  The  spirit  duty  before  the  war 
accounted  for  about  three-fifths  of  the  revenue 
from  duties  on  alcoholic  liquors ;  rather  more 
than  £1,000,000  a  year  was  paid  in  customs 
duty  on  wine,  the  remainder,  running  into 
twelve  or  thirteen  million  pounds  a  year  before 
the  war,  being  the  receipts  from  customs  and 
excise  duties  on  beer.  In  normal  times  the 
customs  and  excise  duties  on  spirits,  wines  and 
other  alcoholic  liquors  provide  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  national  revenue,  and  are 
paid  by  the  consuming  public.  In  addition  to 
this,  liquor  license  duties  borne  by  "  the 
Trade "  yielded  to  the  State  in  1914 
£4,430,000  ;  in  succeeding  years,  however,  the 
amount  has  fallen  until  in  1919  it  was 
little  over  £1,000,000.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  during  the  war  period 
large  sums  were  remitted  to  license  holders  on 
account  of  the  alleged  loss  caused  by  the 
shortened  hours  of  sale.  From  1914  down  to 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  1918-9  over 
£6,200,000  was  distributed  in  relief  to  holders 

*  The  spirit  duties  include  receipts  from  customs  and  excise  on  both 
potable  and  non-potable  spirits,  and  are  therefore  in  excess  of  the 
duties  paid  by  consumers  of  intoxicants. 
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of  licenses.  The  contributions  made  by  the 
consumers  of  intoxicants  and  by  liquor  traders 
are,  of  course,  by  no  means  nett  gains  to  the 
nation.  The  extent  of  the  social  losses  in 
which  the  liquor  traffic  involves  the  community 
are  incalculable.  The  idea  that  "  the  Trade  " 
is  a  benefactor  to  the  State  because  its 
customers  pay  considerable  taxes  on  their  con- 
sumption is  erroneous ;  but  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with  at  the  moment  is  the  purely 
financial  side  of  the  liquor  trade. 


The  Drink  Manufacturing  Industry. 

We  may  now  consider  the  scale  on  which 
the  manufacturing  side  of  the  industry  is 
carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some 
interesting  material  is  available  in  the  Final 
Report  on  the  First  Census  of  Production  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1907.*  The  following 
table  shows  the  general  results  of  the  census 
investigation. 

*  Cd.   6320    (1912),   Part   IV   containing   Reports,   with   tables,   on   the 
food,  drink   and  tobacco   trades,   is  obtainable  separately   (Is.   3d.). 
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During  the  year  1907  it  is  probable  that  the 
consumption  of  fuel  amounted  to  about  If 
million  tons  of  coal  and  100,000  tons  of  coke. 
There  were  used  by  brewers  for  sale  about 

52,063,000  bushels  of  malt. 

97,000  bushels  of  malted  grain. 
1,257,000  cwts.  of  rice,  maize,  etc. 
2,859,000  cwts.  of  sugar,  and  its  equiva- 
lent of  syrup. 
63,963,000  lbs.  of  hops. 

39,000  lbs.  of  hops  substitute.* 

The  raw  materials  used  in  that  year  in  the 
distilleries  of  the  United  Kingdom  included — 

1,144,000  quarters  of  malt. 
1,136,000         ,,       of  unmalted  grain. 
1,066,000  cwts.  of  molasses. 

15,000  cwts.  of  other  materials. 

In  addition  to  these  raw  materials  and  the 
quantity  of  fuel  used,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add,  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  picture  of 
the  products  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  particulars  relating  to  casks, 
bottles  and  cases.  The  drink  trades  are  clearly 
responsible  for  the  utilisation  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  materials  which  have  an  alternative  use, 
and  although  the  number  of  persons  employed 

*  See  51st  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.     Cd.  4226. 
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in  the  manufacturing  processes  is  relatively 
small,  the  industry  is  a  considerable  one.  Its 
nett  output  amounts  to  over  half  the  nett  out- 
put of  the  whole  group  of  food,  drink  and 
tobacco  trades  dealt  with  in  the  Report  of  the 
Census  of  Production.  The  four  groups  of 
alcoholic  liquor  trades  show  a  total  nett  out- 
put of  about  46^  million  pounds ;  as  compared 
with  the  total  nett  output  for  the  whole  groups 
of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  trades  of  about  89 \ 
million  pounds.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  these  values  do  not  represent  the 
prices  paid  by  the  consumer,  nor  do  they 
include  manufactured  imports.  The  total 
drink  bill  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
1907.  including  taxation  which  amounted  to 
over  36^  million  pounds,  was  about  167  million 
pounds. 


The  Distributive  Trade. . 

The  distributive  side  of  the  drink  trade 
employs  far  more  people  than  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  processes,  and  it  is  only  by  in- 
cluding the  number  of  people  concerned  with 
the  sale  of  liquor  that  we  can  form  a  true 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  "  the  Trade." 
To  obtain  the  necessary  statistics,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  official  tables  of  occupa- 
tions and  industries  contained  in  the  Census 
Report  for  1911.       The  figures  obtained  for 
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Scotland  and  Ireland  are  not  exactly  compar- 
able with  those  for  England  and  Wales,  to 
which  the  following  statistics  relate. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  total  number  of 
people  engaged  in  1911  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquors  was  as  follows  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Maltsters        

Brewers           , 

Distillers         

Dealers,  etc. 

7,654 

73,146 

2,336 

178,550 

33 

2,007 

102 

110,506 

Totals  ... 

261,686 

112,648 

It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  a  further 
80,000  are  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in 
the  drink  trade  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  figures  of  employment  given  for  the 
drink  trade  doubtless  include  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  but  indirectly  connected 

'  with  the  actual  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor. 
But  even  allowing  for  this,  it  cannot  on  any 
broad  view  be  regarded  as  a  wise  distribution 

!  of  labour  power  and  human  energy,  that  in 
England  and  Wales  there  should,  for  example, 
be  more  people  employed  in  the  drink  trade 

!  than  there  are  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 

;  and    worsted    fabrics,    and    more    than    are 
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engaged  in  the  whole  teaching  profession  of 
the  country. 


Ancillary  Trades. 

The  statistics  in  the  Census,  however,  do  not 
take  account  of  the  large  number  of  people 
who  in  one  way  or  another  perform  services  in 
connection  with  the  liquor  trade.  The  chief 
of  these  subsidiary  interests,  it  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  Pratt  with  a  view  to  emphasising  the 
importance  of  "  the  Trade,"  "  are  represented 
by  various  branches  of  agriculture.  There  is 
the  question  of  barley  production.  .  .  . 
In  another  department  of  agriculture  we  have 
to  consider  the  supply  of  brewers'  horses,"  for 
which,  the  writer  says  that  the  horse  breeders 
"  receive  £420,000  a  year  for  feed."  "  Nor 
must  the  growers  of  hops  .  .  .  together 
with  the  hop-factors  and  hop-merchants,  be 
overlooked."*  Mr.  Pratt  then  proceeds  to 
set  out  an  impressive  list  of  trades,  either 
wholly  or  partly  dependent  on  the  brewery 
industry,  including  "  bar  fitters,  beer-filter 
makers,  bottle  makers,  bottlers'  machinery 
makers,  brewers'  architects,  brewers'  chemists, 
brewers'  supplies  merchants,  brewery  en- 
gineers, brewing  instrument  makers,  caramel 
manufacturers,  cask  makers,  cask  and  vat  sup- 

*  The  Licensed  Trade  by  E.  A.  Pratt,  pages  276  and  277. 
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port  makers,  cold  storage  companies,  cooling- 
tower  makers,  coopers  and  tank  builders, 
dealers  in  brewers'  grains,  filter,  cloth,  and  bag 
makers,  isinglass  merchants,  lorry  makers, 
maize,  rice  and  grits  manufacturers,  malt 
factors,  malt-kiln  floor  makers,  maltsters, 
manufacturing  chemists,  oil  merchants,  rack- 
ing machine-makers,  saccharometer  makers, 
shive  makers,  sign-writers,  stave  importers, 
sugar  manufacturers,  tapping  bung  makers, 
valve  makers  and  vat  makers."*  But  Mr. 
Pratt,  not  satisfied  with  this  somewhat  terrify- 
ing recital,  goes  further,  and  details  a  list  of 
I  traders  in  the  second  category,  that  is  to  say, 
of  those  who  may  not  be  really  dependent  on 
the  brewing  industry,  but  to  whom,  neverthe- 
less, the  patronage  of  the  brewers  may  repre- 
sent an  acceptable  addition  to  their  ordinary 
business,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  allow  of  their 
employing  many  more  hands  than  they  would 
otherwise  do."f  This  list  includes  a  variety 
of  trades  and  professions,  from  accountants  and 
auditors  and  advertisement  contractors  to 
thermometer  makers,  timber  merchants  and 
waggon  builders. 

The  drink  trade,  together  with  its  subsidiary 
interests  and  ancillary  services,  is  clearly  not  an 
insignificant  industry.  Its  customers  contri- 
bute   by   special   taxation   a  substantial   sum 

_        *  Ibid,   pages  277   and   278. 
t  Ibid,  page  278. 
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annually  to  the  Imperial  revenue.  On  its 
manufacturing  side,  it  employs  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  people,  but  the  nett 
value  of  its  products  is  as  large  as  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  "  food,  drink  and  tobacco  " 
trades  put  together.  On  its  distributive  side 
it  employs  a  large  number  of  workers,  and  it 
calls  in  the  assistance  of  a  variety  of  other 
trades.  We  have  not  so  far  considered  the 
profits  which  accrue  to  "  the  Trade,"  nor  the 
wages  of  its  employers.  To  these  questions 
we  mav  turn  next. 


The  Profits  of  "  the  Trade." 

The  feverish  activity  and  speculation  in  the 
brewery  trade  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  led  to  inflated  values.  In 
the  case  of  many  companies  there  had  been 
heavy  over-capitalisation,  the  results  of  which 
became  apparent  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Dividends,  generally 
speaking,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  showed  an  upward  tendency, 
which  later  gave  way  to  a  distinct  fall,  and 
during  the  decade  before  the  war  a  number  of 
brewery  companies  did  not  distribute  any 
profits  to  their  ordinary  shareholders.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  concerns  maintained  fairly 
high  dividends,  though  in  some  cases  lower 
than  those  in  the  earlier  boom  years. 
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Before  the  war  broke  out,  distributed  profits, 
on  the  whole,  showed  an  increase.  The  out- 
break of  hostilities,  however,  caused  a  tem- 
porary slump,  and  "  the  Trade  "  anticipated 
a  lean  time.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the 
liquor  interests  enjoyed  a  period  of  unparal- 
leled prosperity.  The  high  profits  obtained 
during  the  war  were  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
The  output  of  the  breweries  was  restricted,  but 
on  a  diminished  barrelage  they  were  able  to 
charge  higher  prices;  not  only  so,  but  the 
average  strength  of  the  liquor  sold  was,  by 
Government  order,  reduced  and  the  gain  on 
sales  was  consequently  increased.  Large 
profits  were  also  made  as  a  result  of  enhanced 
prices  for  by-products.  There  can,  moreover, 
be  no  doubt,  as  the  Investors'  Monthly  Manual 
pointed  out,*  that  "  a  good  deal  has  also  been 
due  to  better  organisation  consequent  upon 
I  Government  regulations."  It  is  true  that  raw 
(materials  increased  in  price,  and  that  wages 
rose,  but  the  higher  cost  of  production  was  not 
'sufficient  to  absorb  the  augmented  income 
from  the  sale  of  liquor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dividend 
record  of  sixteen  well-known  brewery  com- 
panies over  a  period  of  ten  years. t 


*  August,  1919. 

t  Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  August,  1919.  See  also  an  article  on 
Brewery  Profits  "  in  The  Economist,  March  1st,  1919,  and  an  article 
n  "Industrial  Profits"  in   The  Economist,   August   12th,   1919. 
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The  foregoing  dividends  do  not  disclose  the 
full  facts  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
breweries  included  in  the  table.  The  aggre- 
gate nett  profits  of  the  sixteen  concerns  in  the 
year  1914  amounted  to  £2,917,568.  For  the 
last  three  years  of  the  war  they  were  as 
follows  : — 

1916  £3,749,023 

1917  - £4,743,089 

1918  £4,858,387 

>» 
In  addition  to  this  nett  profit,  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  sums  placed  to  reserve,  which 
were 

in  1914  £865,968 

in  1916  £520,913 

in  1917  £946,124 

in  1918  £1,129,814 

Lord  D'Abernon's  broad  conclusion  with 
regard  to  profits  during  the  war  was  that  "  all 
the  available  sources  of  information,  such  as 
the  published  accounts  of  limited  companies, 
and  the  working  out  of  costs  of  production  and 
distribution  against  selling  prices,  indicate  that 
the  private  profits  of  breweries,  after  paying 
excess  profits  duty,  were,  last  year,  not  jfar 
short  of  double  their  pre-war  profits.  On  the 
S retail  side,  it  is  estimated  that  the  profits  of 
!  publicans  in  large  towns  are   anything  from 
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twice  to  three  times  what  they  were  before  the 
war."* 

Wages  and  Labour  Conditions. 

Notwithstanding  the  substantial  profits 
made  by  many  brewery  companies  before  the 
war,  the  wages  paid  to  workers  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  side  of  the  drink  trade  were 
low.  The  only  authoritative  enquiry  was  made 
in  1906  by  the  Board  of  Trade. t  The  nett 
earnings  of  the  men  in  the  malting  and  brewery 
trades,  who  were  working  full  time,  during  the 
last  pay  week  in  September,  1906,  averaged 
26s.  3d. J  No  fewer  than  three-quarters  of 
them  received  less  than  30s.  a  week,  and  about 
a  half  earned  less  than  25s.  a  week.  If  these 
wages  were  low,  those  of  ^the  women  employed 
were  much  lower,  averaging  only  9s.  4d.  for  a 
full  week.  In  the  spirit  distilling  trade  (where 
there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  volume 
of  employment $)  wages  were  even  worse.  The 
men's  average  in  September  jfor  a  full  week's 
work  was  22s.  lid.,  though  the  corresponding 
wage  for  women — 10s.  2d. — was  a  little  higher 
than  in  the  malting  and  brewing  trades.     Over 


*  The  Times,  August  28th,  1919. 

t  See  report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  earnings 
and  hours  of  labour  of  workpeople  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Cd.  6556. 

t  This  does  not  include  the  value  of  allowances  in  kind  (beer  free  of 
charge,  partial  clothing,  etc.)  with  which  some  of  the  workpeople  were 
provided. 

$  The  percentage  of  the  average  weekly  number  employed  was  82.4 
in   August,  and   109.1  in   December. 
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five-sixths  of  the  men   workers   received  less 
than  30s.  a  week. 

Wages  are  now,  of  course,  considerably 
higher.  In  the  London  area,  for  example, 
men  employed  inside  breweries  receive  £3 
10s.  Od.  per  week,  draymen  £3  17s.  0d.,  and 
engine  drivers  and  stokers  from  £3  14s.  Od.  to 
£4  0s.  Od.  a  week.  Female  employees  engaged 
in  packing,  examining,  and  working  bottling 
machines  receive  a  full  rate  of  £l  18s.  Od. 

The    workers    engaged   in  the   distributive 
trade,  as,  for  instance,  barmen,  barmaids,  etc., 
were,  before  the  war,  subjected  to  much  longer 
hours  of  labour  than  those   engaged  in   the 
manufacturing     processes.       Though     there 
might  be  hours  of  relaxation  during  the  day- 
time, the  "  day  "  of  the  public-house  employee 
was  normally  from  early  morning  to  late  at 
night.      The  restriction  upon  the  hours  of  sale 
!  of  alcoholics  liquors  introduced  during  the  war 
I  was,  of  course,  a  great  boon  to  publicans  and 
\  their   employees,   and   no   reasonable    person 
I  would  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  hours  of 
|  opening  which  were  in  operation  before  the 
\  war. 

As  regards  the  barmaid,  the  common  wage 
before  the  war  in  the  all-round-bar  of  the 
working-class  house  was  10s.  or  12s.  a  week  and 
her  board  and  lodging.  In  the  saloon  bar  or 
lounge,  and  in  the  hotel,  the  wage  was  more, 
being  12s.  or  14s.  a  week  and  board  and  lodg- 
ing, rising  sometimes  to  15s.      These  figures 
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relate  to  London,  and  in  the  provinces  the 
earnings  were  usually  rather  less. 

The  wages  of  men  were  higher,  but  in  view 
of  the  longer  hours  of  work,  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  no  better  than  those  of  workers 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  processes,  and 
in  many  cases  they  were  worse.  Wages  in  the 
distributive  side  of  the  drink  trade  have 
increased  latterly,  but  it  is  said  that  even  now 
there  are  ' '  houses  in  Birmingham  where  for 
50s.,  55s.,  and  60s.  a  manager  and  his  wife  have 
to  work  between  them  130  hours  a  week."* 

The  drink  trade  is  an  unhealthy  trade  judged 
by  the  rate  of  mortality  of  those  employed  in 
it.  The  mortality  in  "  the  Trade  "  from  all 
causes  and  from  certain  specified  causes  is  com- 
pared in  the  following  tablet  with  the  mortality 
in  other  groups  of  occupations. 

*  Mr.  F.  Gregory,  President  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties 
(Liquor)  Licensees  Tratle  Union  in  a  speech  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Union.     (Birmingham  Post,  February  9th,  1920). 

t  Alliance  Year  Book  for  1917,  page  83, 
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All  Males  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 

Maltsters  -  77  133  88  75  89  67  137  56   80 

Brewers   -  139  167  279  110  140  120  121  133  123 
Innkeepers 

&  Servants  180  171  670  178  144  148  216  173  243 


Agricultural 

Class  -  60  100  47  60  66  49  89  45  51 
Shopkeepers  87  88  123  93  85  79  105  86  103 
Metal 

Workers  102  104   79  106  103  120   84  101  106 
I  Building 

Workers   93   79   81   91   92   92   95  102  111 
|  Textile 

Workers  105   96   72  119  113  109  100  102  117 
Mining 

Industry   89   92   51   83   91  113   58   53   63 


These  figures  need  no  comment.  They 
speak  for  themselves  of  the  unhealthy  character 
of  employment  in  the  liquor  trade.  It  has 
been  admitted  that  "  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  opportunities  for  exces- 
sive drinking  are  not  used  "  by  men  engaged 
in  these  occupations,  "  though  such  facts  as 
standing  in  a  heated  bar  all  day,  want  of  out- 
door  exercise,   and   other   things,    must,    of 
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course,  not  be  lost  sight  of."*  The  high 
death  rate  is  attributable  partly  to  "  oppor- 
tunities for  excessive  drinking,"  but  partly 
also  to  unhealthy  working  conditions, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  employed  in 
public-houses. 


Social  Aspects  of  the  Drink  Trade. 

The  evils  which  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  liquor  traffic  are  sufficiently  well  known  to 
render  any  elaborate  treatment  of  them  un- 
necessary. The  toll  of  disease,  crime  and 
destitution,  which  the  community  has  paid 
owing  to  the  excesses  of  some  of  its  members, 
has  been  emphasised,  and  rightly  emphasised, 
by  many  writers  on  the  drink  question. 

Convictions  for  drunkenness  provide  no  real 
indication  of  the  size  of  the  drink  evil,  for  all 
who  get  drunk  are  not  convicted  of  it,  and 
people  may  drink  heavily  without  laying  them- 
selves open  to  being  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness, t  The  total  deaths  from  alcoholism  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  not  known.  The 
numbers  reported  are  undoubtedly  an  under- 
estimate ;t  but  even  if  the  tale  were  complete, 
it  would  not  supply  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 

*  Brewers'  Almanack,  1898,  p.  145. 

t  In  1914.  there  were  183,828  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  England 
and  Wales. 

t  In  1914  the  deaths  from  alcoholism  and  cirrhosis,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  were  reported  to  number  6,547. 
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size  of  the  evil,  for  excessive  drinking  might 
conduce  to  higher  disease  and  death  rates  from 
other  causes. 

The  real  losses  are  immeasurable.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  increased  lunacy  and  physical 
disease,  in  the  shattered  health  and  efficiency 
of  excessive  drinkers,  and  it  may  be  in  the 
impaired  constitution  of  their  descendants,  in 
swollen  criminal  statistics,  and  in  the  intensifi- 
cation of  the  problem  of  poverty.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  either  ill-health  or  crime  would 
vanish  if  there  were  national  sobriety  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  victims  of  many 
diseases  would  be  reduced,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  crimes 
of  violence. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  the  extent  of  the 
havoc  to  national  health  and  efficiency  wrought 
by  drinking  to  an  injurious  extent.  There 
are,  indeed,  differences  amongst  scientific  men 
as  to  what  constitutes  drinking  to  an  injurious 
degree.  Pathological  studies  as  to  the  effects 
of  excessive  consumption  of  alcohol  tend  per- 
haps to  exaggerate  the  reactions  of  heavy 
drinking  on  the  national  life  as  a  whole.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  population  who  obviously  suffer  from 
their  own  or  other  people's  excesses  ought  not 
to  blind  the  social  student  to  the  prejudicial 
results  of  alcoholic  excesses  upon  national 
health  and  well-being. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view,  a  reduc- 
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tion  of  the  drink  bill,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
saving  to  other  purposes  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  working  population  and  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
say  that  *the  problem  of  poverty  would  be 
solved  by  a  diminished  consumption  of  drink, 
or  even  by  the  total  suppression  of  '  the 
Trade."  Wages  in  many  trades  in  the  past 
have  been  below  the  "  poverty  line,"  and  even 
now  all  the  workers  are  not  in  enjoyment  of 
wages  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  efficiency. 
The  consumption  of  drink  in  these  cases  may 
depress  the  workers  further  below  the 
"  poverty  line,"  and  therefore  intensify  the 
problem  of  poverty,  but  it  does  not  create  it. 
It  has  often  been  urged  by  Labour  and 
Socialist  writers  that  the  improvement  of 
housing  and  general  social  conditions  and  the 
spread  of  education  will  do  much  towards 
eliminating  excessive  drinking.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  from  the  broad  social 
point  of  view,  the  evils  arising  from  the  drink 
trade  cannot  be  effectively  coped  with  merely 
by  changes  in  the  liquor  trade  itself,  however 
far-reaching  they  may  be ;  they  will  be  over- 
come when  to  such  reforms  are  added  the 
destruction  of  those  social  evils  which  are  in 
part  responsible  for  "  the  drink  problem." 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  DRINK  TRADE 

The  drink  industry  has  developed  on  lines 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  other  indus- 
tries. Though  there  are  numerous  examples 
to  the  contrary,  generally  speaking,  firms 
engaged  in  wholesale  manufacture  have  not 
been  retail  distributors.  In  the  drink  trade, 
however,  the  brewers  in  England  and  Wales 
have  for  long  controlled  the  distributive 
agencies. 

The  "  Tied  House  "  System. 

A  century  ago  there  was  great  concern  in 
the  country  because  of  the  growth  of  a 
monopoly  of  public-houses  in  the  hands  of  large 
brewers.  The  monopolistic  tendencies  of  the 
drink  trade  provided  a  powerful  argument  to 
the  supporters  of  the  policy  of  "  free  trade  " 
in  beer.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  "  tied  house"  system 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
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and  the  justices  of  the  time  in  some  cases  re- 
fused to  grant  licenses  to  people  who  held  their 
licenses  from  brewers  if  the  brewers  insisted 
on  the  licensees  taking  their  beer,  whatever  its 
quality.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  local 
efforts  in  this  direction  really  deterred  the 
growth  of  the  "  tied  house  "  system.  At  the 
end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  it  was  reported  by 
a  House  of  Commons  Committee  that  half  the 
"  victualling  houses  "  in  London  were  held 
by  brewers  as  "  owners,  purchasers  or  equit- 
able mortgagees,"  and  in  many  other  places 
the  proportion  was  even  higher.  Not  merely 
was  there  a  control  of  licensed  premises  by 
brewers,  but  price-fixing  agreements  were  not 
unknown.  "  The  eleven  chief  brewers  "  of 
London,  it  was  said  in  1818,  "met  together 
like  partners  in  one  concern,  and  fixed  the 
price  of  porter.''* 

Freedom  of  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors  did 
not,  however,  break  the  brewers'  monopoly. 
On  the  contrary,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sale  of  Beer 
in  1833,  the  multiplication  of  beer-shops  pro- 
vided new  opportunities  for  alliance  between 
the  brewer  and  the  retailer.  Agents  repre- 
senting brewers  travelled  the  countryside,  pro- 
viding the  excise  fee  of  two  guineas  for  would- 
be  beershop  keepers  and  supplying  beer  on 
credit.     It  is  on  record  that  in  1833  one  brewer 

*  Quoted  from  Hansard  by  Webb,  Liquor  Licensing  in  England,  p.  02. 
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alone  opened  200  beer-shops  in  Birmingham 
and  district.  "  One  large  brewer  prided  him- 
self on  having  set  up  beer-shops  throughout 
Hampshire  in  one  hamlet  after  another, 
where,  as  he  said,  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
farmers  had  made  the  labourers  '  hardly  know 
the  taste  of  beer,'  a  commodity  which  he 
intended  should  become  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion, '  as  it  has  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
almost  a  necessary  of  life.'  "* 

The  hold  of  the  brewers  over  licensed 
premises  has  not  been  relaxed.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  strengthened.  As  later  legislation  in- 
creased, the  stringency  of  the  regulations 
affecting  the  carrying  on  of  the  liquor  trade, 
"  tied  "  houses  increased  in  number.  The 
regulations  regarding  the  suitability  of  licensed 
premises  led  to  the  intervention  of  the  capitalist 
brewers,  who  were  able  to  find  the  money  for 
necessary  structural  alterations  either  by  direct 
purchase  or  by  placing  the  tenant  in  the  debt 
of  the  brewer.  Further,  the  steady  reduction 
in  the  number  of  licensed  premises,  resulting 
in  the  concentration  of  a  larger  trade  in  few 
public-houses,  increased  the  market  value  of 
licensed  premises,  and  made  the  acquisition  of 
houses  a  desirable  and  profitable  policy. 

*  Webb,  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 
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Brewery  Companies. 

The  flotation  of  breweries  as  public  com- 
panies was  a  natural  development,  and  it  had 
the  added  advantage  of  increasing  the  number 
of  people  financially  interested  in  '  the 
Trade."  Lord  Faber  in  1907  said  that  there 
were  "upwards  of  100,000  ordinary,  pre- 
ference and  debenture  shareholders  "  in  the 
drink  trade.  As  this  estimate  includes  a 
number  of  duplicate  holders,  it  is  probably  an 
over-estimate.  "  The  conversion  of  four 
brewery  firms  into  limited  liability  com- 
panies," writes  Mr.  Pratt,  "led  to  a  wide- 
spread purchase  of  shares  therein  by  small 
investors ;  and  as  typical  of  the  general  posi- 
tion, reference  might  be  made  to  one  leading 
company  which  has  about  8,700  share  and 
debenture  holders,  of  whom  no  fewer  than 
5,000  have  holdings  not  exceeding  £200 
each."* 

The  effective  control  of  the  companies, 
however,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  share- 
holders who  are  the  brewer  vendors,  and  are 
generally  few  in  number.  "In  1907  there 
were  116  companies,  having  a  total  capital  of 
£79,000,000,  in  which  the  ultimate  profits  in 
each  company  went  to  fewer  than  1,000 
families — in  fact,  to  861  families  in  all.  Of 
the  £53,000,000  of  Ordinary  shares,  no  less 

*  The  Licensed  Trade  by  E.  A.  Pratt,  page  273. 
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than  £28,000,000,  and  also  £15,000,000  of 
Preference  shares,  making  £43,000,000  in  all, 
were  held  bv  under  400  families ;  while 
£11,000,000  out  of  £14,000,000  of  Ordinary 
capital  in  London  breweries  were,  in  1907, 
held  by  fewer  than  50  families,  who  also  held 
over  £7,000,000  of  Preference  shares  and 
several  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  Deben- 
tures."* 

The  development  of  limited  liability  com- 
panies meant  the  consolidation  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  and  the  extension  of  financial 
interests  in  "  the  Trade  "  to  a  considerable 
body  of  investors,  who,  in  times  of  u  Trade  " 
crisis  appear  before  the  British  public  for  pro- 
tection in  the  guise  of  "  poor  widows." 

There  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  good  deal  of  unhealthy  speculation 
in  public-houses,  brewery  companies  compet- 
ing for  the  possession  of  licensed  premises,  as 
a  result  of  which  many  breweries  became  over- 
capitalised. The  growth  of  the  "  tied-house  " 
system  proceeded  in  the  face  of  legal  decisions 
such  as  the  judgments  in  the  Over-Darwen  and 
Sharp  v.  Wakefield  cases  re-affirming  the 
powers  of  justices  to  refuse  the  renewal  of 
licenses.  Sir  Thomas  P.  Whittaker  pointed 
out  some  years  ago  that  ' '  the  Stock  Exchange 
Official  Intelligence  for  1907  contained  par- 
ticulars  of  360   brewery  and  distillery   com- 

*The  Alliance  Year  Book  for  19f7,  page  71. 
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panies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these,  15 
were  registered  before  the  close  of  1882 ;  29  in 
the  years  1883-87  ;  86  in  the  years  1880-90,  and 
230  in  1891  or  after.  When  we  remember 
that  the  Over-Darwen  case  was  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  November,  1882, 
and  that  the  decisions  in  Sharp  v.  Wakefield 
were  given  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in 
April,  1888,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  March, 
1891,  the  significance  of  these  figures  becomes 
evident.  Of  the  360  companies,  345  were 
registered  after  the  Over-Darwen  case  had 
been  decided  ;  of  these  316  were  registered  after 
the  early  decisions  in  Sharp  v.  Wakefield,  and 
of  those  230  were  registered  after  the  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case.*  It  is 
clear  that,  these  decisions  notwithstanding, 
those  interested  in  ' '  the  Trade  ' '  felt  sufficient 
security  in  the  future  and  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  policy  of  consolidation  to  continue  the 
conversion  of  brewery  firms  into  public  com- 
panies. 


Amalgamation. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  amalgamation.  Certain  of  the  public 

*   The   Licensing   Bill:   some   facts   and   arguments   in   support   by    Sir 
Thos.  P.   Whittaker,  M.P.,  1909,   page  20. 
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companies  which  were  founded  amalgamated  at 
the  outset  two  or  more  existing  firms.  The 
companies  thus  formed  have  in  many  cases 
absorbed  other  breweries  or  brewery  com- 
panies. Thus,  to  quote  one  example,  the  firm 
of  Watney,  Coombe,  Reid  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was 
registered  in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
the  interests  of  three  separate  concerns.  Early 
in  1920  it  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Welch  Ale  Brewery  Company,  Ltd.  During 
and  since  the  war  amalgamation  has  continued 
both  in  the  brewing  and  distilling  industries. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  latter,  the  Distillers 
Company,  Ltd.,  may  be  cited.  According  to 
the  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book,  the  Company 
was  registered  in  1877.  Various  businesses 
have  since  been  acquired  and  absorbed  into  the 
original  enterprise,  including  in  1910  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Hammersmith  Distil- 
lery Company,  Ltd.,  in  1916,  and  since  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  an  interest  in 
the  Dailuaine-Talisker  Distilleries,  Ltd.,  and 
in  1919  Preston's  Liverpool  Distillery  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  and  the  purchase  of  the  breweries 
of  J.  &  J.  Vickers  and  Co.  Ltd.,  together 
with  a  share  interest  in  the  Yoker  Distillery, 
Ltd.,  and  John  Haig  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Amalgamation  has  reduced  the  number  of 
brewery  and  distillery  firms,  and  increased  the 
size  of  the  units.  The  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue  and  Customs 
and  Excise  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
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number  of  ' '  breweries  for  sale  ' '  in  the  United 
Kingdom  : — 


Year  ended 

No.  of  breweries 

March  31st. 

for  sale. 

1881 

16,798 

1885 

13,799 

1890 

11,364 

1900 

6,447 

1905 

5,311 

1910 

4,512 

1914 

3,744 

1915 

3,556 

1916 

3,370 

1917 

3,223 

1918 

3,148 

The  annual  returns  of  brewers'  licenses  show 
a  steady  increase  in  the  size  of  brewery  con- 
cerns as  measured  by  the  number  of  barrels 
brewed  per  year.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  "  breweries  for  sale  "  for  the 
number  of  barrels  brewed. 


Year. 

- 


Under 
1,000. 


1,000  & 
under 
]  0,000. 


10,000  & 
under 
20,000. 


20,000  & 
under 
100,000. 


100,000  & 
under  500,000 

500,000.        &  over. 


1870 

26,506 

1,809 

210 

128 

23 

3 

1880 

16,770 

1,768 

272 

203 

23 

4 

1885 

12,608 

1,537 

270 

187 

27 

4 

1890 

9,986 

1,447 

274 

255 

34 

4 

1895 

7,213 

1,162 

267 

256 

34 

5 

-4900 

4,759 

910 

262 

308 

42 

9 

1905 

3,787 

832 

232 

280 

40 

9 

1914 

2,536 

580 

197 

280 

46 

8 
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The  greater  majority  of  brewers  included  in 
the  first  column  are  retail  publican  or  beer- 
house brewers.  It  will  be  observed  that  whilst 
the  number  of  brewers  producing  under  20,000 
barrels  a  year  has  considerably  diminished,  the 
number  of  brewers  with  a  larger  output  has 
increased. 


The  Extent  of  the  "  Tied  House  "  System. 

As  the  number  of  separate  brewery  concerns 
has  diminished,  the  number  of  house  controlled 
by  the  amalgamations  has  increased,  and  the 
process  of  swallowing  up  the  "  free  houses  " 
which  has  gone  on  at  the  same  time  is  now 
almost  complete.  The  "  tied  house  "  system 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  know  it  in  England 
and  Wales  does  not  exist  in  Scotland,  but 
South  of  the  Tweed  it  is  the  normal  organisa- 
tion of  the  drink  industry.  At  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Liquor  Licensing  Laws 
who  signed  the  Peel  Report  estimated  that  75 
per  cent,  of  the  licensed  houses  were  "  tied  " 
houses,  the  proportion  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  For  example,  it  was  said 
that  in  Manchester  90  per  cent,  of  the  houses 
were  "  tied,"  but  that  in  Lincoln  the  propor- 
tion of  "  tied  "  houses  was  only  50  per  cent.* 

*  Cd.  P379,  pp.  06  and  97. 
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In  1899  the  Brewers'  Journal  stated  that  pro- 
bably 90  per  cent,  of  the  120,000  licensed 
houses  in  the  country  were  held  by  brewers. 
The  Summer  Committee,  which  reported  in 
1918,  stated  that  "  the  total  number  of 
licensed  premises  of  various  kinds  (in  England 
and  Wales)  for  the  retail  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  believed  to  be  about  100,000,  of  which 
some  90  or  95  per  cent,  are  tied  to  brewers,  or 
belong  to  or  are  managed  by  them. ' '*  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  E.  A.  Pratt,  "  public-houses  that 
are  really  free  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
represent  to-day  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole — perhaps  not  more  than  6  or  8  per 
cent."t 

Clearly,  the  vast  majority  of  licensed  pre- 
mises are  controlled  in  some  degree  by  the 
brewery  companies,  who  are  therefore  directly 
concerned  both  with  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  strength  and 
character  of  the  "tie  "  which  binds  the  licensee 
to  the  brewer  varies  considerably.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  man  who  is  "  tied  "  for 
"  everything  but  sawdust,"  and  on  the  other, 
the  license  holder  who  has  perhaps  obtained 
a  mortgage  from  a  brewer,  but  is  able  to  exer- 
cise a  certain  freedom  of  choice  in  the  purchase 
of  at  least  some  of  his  articles  of  sale.  Mr.  E. 
A.  Pratt  has  defined   "free"   and   "tied" 


*  Cd.  9042,  par.  13,  p.  10. 

t  The  Licensed  Trade  by  E.  A    Pratt,  1908,  p.  93. 
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houses  respectively  as  follows  : — "  A  '  free  ' 
house  is  a  public-house  owned  by  the  occupant 
or  rented  otherwise  than  from  a  brewer,  the 
publican  being  at  full  liberty  to  obtain  his 
liquors  wherever  he  thinks  fit ;  a  '  tied  '  tenant 
is  one  who  leases  or  rents  a  house  from  a 
brewery  firm,  from  whom  he  is  bound  to  pur- 
chase his  beer,  and,  possibly,  other  commodi- 
ties ;  a  partially  '  tied  '  house  is  one  where  the 
license  holder  has  obtained  a  mortgage  on  his 
house  from  a  brewer  ;  while  a  '  managed  '  house 
is  one  that  is  under  the  charge  of  a  person  who 
receives  a  stated  wage  from  the  person  to  whom 
it  belongs,  or  by  whom  it  is  rented."*  Or, 
as  the  Peel  Report  puts  it,  "  the  stringency 
of  the  tie  varies  from  the  simple  contract  to 
repay  a  loan  through  many  varieties  of  obliga- 
tion to  purchase  beer,  or  wine,  or  spirits,  or  all 
of  them  from  the  brewer  or  distiller  up  to  the 
onerous  condition  of  compulsion  to  purchase 
from  the  owner  or  landlord  every  article  of  con- 
sumption, even  cigars,  "t 


Effects  of  the  "  Tied  House  "  System. 

The  "  tied  house  "  sj^stem  has  been  hotly 
criticised  and  as  hotly  defended.  Select 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1817- 


*  The  Licensed  Trade  by  E.  A.  Pratt,  pp.  92  and  93. 
t  C   9379   p.  97. 
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18,  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1850,  and  again 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1854,  commented 
unfavourably  upon  it,  and  the  "  free  beer  ,: 
policy  of  1830  onwards  was  partly  directed 
towards  the  evils  arising  from  the  monopoly 
of  the  brewers.  On  the  other  hands,  certain 
undeniable  advantages  are  claimed  for  the 
ki  tied  house  "  system.*  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain  ;  whatever  the  extent  to  which  houses 
may  be  "  tied,"  the  tie  which  exists  increases 
the  power  of  the  brewers.  The  view  of  those 
who  signed  the  Peel  Report  was  that  "  the 
general  effect  of  the  '  tied  '  system  is  to  push 
the  trade  and  sale  of  liquor  to  the  utmost.  The 
brewer  having  purchased  the  house  in  the  race 
of  competition,  feels  himself  compelled  to 
justify  his  purchase  by  the  extension  of  custom, 
and  in  the  way  of  business  desires  to  make  his 
distribution  of  liquor  as  effective  as  possible. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  it  has  been  noticed  that 
six-day  licenses,  which  must  be  voluntarily 
applied  for,  are  very  seldom  taken  out  by  tied 
licensees,  "t  The  supervision  of  sales  by 
brewery  companies,  Which  obtains  whether 
houses  are  "  tied  "  or  managed,  tends  to  the 
pushing  of  the  sale  of  liquor.  It  could  not 
well  be  otherwise.  Mr.  Pratt  in  his  book  on 
The  Licensed  Trade  admits  that  "  if  it  were 
proved  by  the  brewers  that  the  sales  at  a  certain 

*  For  a  discussion  of  question  of  the  "  tied  house  "  system,  see  Pratt, 
op.  cit.,  chapters  VIII  and  IX. 
t  C.  9379,  p.  97. 
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managed  house  had  seriously  declined  over  a 
given   period     ...     an    enquiry   into  the 
reasons  would  naturally  be  made  as  an  ordinary 
matter  of  business."*     As  he  points  out,  the 
decline  might  be  due  to  causes  for  which  the 
manager  is  in  no  way  responsible.       But  "  it 
might  also  be  attributed  to  inefficiency  or  in- 
civility on  the  part  of  that  person,  or  to  some 
attitude  towards  customers  which  was  render- 
ing him   unpopular,  and   driving  trade  else- 
where.     A  change  of  managers  might  thus  be 
found  necessary.      The  primary  cause  of  the 
inquiry  leading  to  such  action  might  have  been 
declining  rates,  but  it  would  be  entirely  wrong 
I  to  say  that  the  manager  had  been  discharged 
I  for  not  sufficiently   '  pushing  '   the  business. 
|  The  course  of  procedure  here  would  be  identi- 
I  cally  the  same  as  in  the  case  of     .     .     .     other 
i  large  traders.' 't 

This  quotation  does  not  dispose  of  the  charge 
!  that  the  system  must  encourage  the  pushing 
J  of  sales.  The  brewery  company,  as  a  commer- 
|  cial  venture,  desires  to  make  dividends.  Fall- 
i  ing  sales  obviously  imperil  dividends,  and 
'  therefore  sales  must  be  maintained  or 
|  extended.  The  manager,  in  the  interests  of 
I  his  own  livelihood,  must  at  the  very  least  pre- 
|  vent  a  decline  in  the  takings,  and  he  may 
endeavour  to  increase  them. 


P.  112. 
t  P.  113. 
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Similarly  with  "tied  "  houses,  the  tenants 
will  find  their  agreements  terminated  if  the 
trade  in  liquor  systematically  declines.  As  an 
example  of  what  happens  at  the  worst  I  may 
quote  the  case  of  a  letter  received  by  a  tenant 
from  a  firm  of  brewers  in  which  they  say,  "  we 
.  .  .  are  rather  sorry  the  takings  are  so 
small.       We  were  hoping  to  find  that  after 

left  the  trade  would  show  an  increase. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  whether,  if  you  treated 
a  few  of  the  regular  customers  to  a  drink 
occasionally,  it  would  not  draw  some 
trade."* 

The  "  tied  "  tenant  and  the  manager  are 
both  agents  of  the  brewer  who  conducts  his 
trade  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  other  trades 
are  conducted,  and  so  long  as  the  drink 
industry  is  privately  owned,  the  manufacturers 
will  continue  to  hold  their  agents  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  sales  on  which  divi- 
dends depend. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  pages  that 
the  liquor  trade  is  effectively  controlled  by  the 
brewers  and  distillers.  The  number  of  busi- 
nesses is  gradually  diminishing,  whilst  the  size 
of  them  is  increasing.  By  the  system  of 
"tied"  and  managed  houses,  the  manu- 
facturers are  directly  interested  in  the  retail 
trade,  and  those  engaged  in  the  distributive 

*  Quoted  by  Sir  T.  P.  Whittaker  in  The  Licensing  Bill:  Some  Facts 
and  Arguments  in  Support,  p.  104. 
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side  are   either  employees  or  agents   of  the 
manufacturers. 


Protective  Organisations. 

Until  very  recently  there  was  next  to  no 
organisation  amongst  the  workpeople  engaged 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  liquor  trade,  and, 
consequently,     there     was     little     need     for 
employers'  organisations.      There  was,   how- 
ever, need  for  organisations  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting   the  interests   of   liquor   manufac- 
turers   and    traders.      The    drink    traffic    is 
different  from  other  manufacturing  and  distri- 
butive trades  in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  made 
it  a  monopoly,  and  subjected  it  to  stringent 
regulation.     "  The  Trade  "  is  at  the  mercy  of 
Parliament,   though  in  the  past  it   has  been 
treated  by  the  Legislature  with  considerable 
|  tenderness.      But  this  is  largely  because  of  its 
effective  political  organisation.      The  associa- 
I  tions  of  brewers,  distillers  and  traders  have  not 
!  been  mainly  directed  to  fighting  Labour,  or 
,  even  to  regulating  prices,  though  this  of  course 
1  is  not  unknown.*      Their  main  purpose  is  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  legal  position  of 
!"  the  Trade." 


*  The  distillers,  at  least,  appear  to  reach  a  considerable  measure  of 
agreement  as  to  prices.  There  is  also  an  "  Anti-cutting  Association  " 
which  was  formed  "  for  the  protection  of  wine  and  spirit  merchants 
trading  in  proprietory  branded  articles,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the 
minimum  prices  at  which  such  article  shall  be  sold." 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  organisation  of 
the  liquor  interests  is  the  National  Trade 
Defence  Association,  which  represents  all 
sections  of  the  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors  in  the 
United  Kingdom,.  Its  objects  are  "  to  watch 
at  all  times  the  general  interests  of  '  the  Trade  ' 
as  a  whole  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  to  secure 
by  all  legal  means,  regardless  of  party  politics, 
the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
other  elected  bodies,  of  candidates  favourable 
to  Trade  interests;  to  federate  existing 
societies ;  to  decide  upon  the  general  policy  of 
defence ;  and  generally  to  do  all  things  that  the 
Committee  shall  deem  to  be  for  the  interests 
of  'the  Trade.'"  The  functions  of  the 
Association  cannot  be  criticised  for  any  lack  of 
comprehensiveness.  Its  General  Committee 
is  a  sort  of  Parliament  of  "  the  Trade,"  and 
includes  representatives  of  the  various  districts 
(of  which  there  are  24  in  the  United  Kingdom) 
and  of  the  more  important  Trade  Defence 
Societies.  Though  the  Brewers9  Almanack, 
from  which  these  details  are  taken,  refers  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  N.T.D.A.,  it  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  the 
resources  of  the  organisation  and  its  method  of 
finance.  That  its  funds  are  substantial  will  be 
seen  from  the  allocations  made  to  it  by  the 
Brewers'  Society. 

The  Brewers'  Society  was  founded  in  1904 
as  a  federation  of  the  Country  Brewers' 
Society    (established   in    1822),    the   London 
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Brewers'  Association  and  the  Burton  Brewers' 
Association.  It  comprises  a  membership  of 
about  680  brewery  firms.  The  Society  is 
partly  concerned  with  the  technical  side  of  the 
brewing  trade,  and  also  advises  members  on 
legal  and  business  matters.  It  also  has  its  Par- 
liamentary sub-committee,  which  is  annually 
appointed  for  the  purposes  of  (1)  considering 
Bills  and  all  matters  affecting  the  Trade  in 
Parliament ;  (2)  taking  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  their  support,  or  defeat,  or  amend- 
ment ;  and  (3)  placing  the  views  of  the  Society, 
as  occasion  may  arise,  before  Ministers  and 
heads  of  Public  Departments.  "  The  Society 
belongs  to  no  political  party,"  though  its  list 
of  64  vice-presidents  includes  some  members 
of  Parliament,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the 
Unionist  Party.  "  At  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions the  interests  of  the  Trade  are  looked  after 
by  the  National  Trade  Defence  Association," 
and  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  subscrip- 
tions of  members  is  allocated  to  the  N.T.D.A. 
The  amount  of  the  subscription  is  in  accordance 
with  the  annual  number  of  barrels  of  beer 
brewed.  The  lowest  fee  is  £2  2s.  Od. ,  of  which 
half  is  retained  and  half  allocated  to  the 
N.T.D.A.  In  the  case  of  brewers  with  an  out- 
put of  100,000  barrels  per  year,  the  total  sub- 
!  scription  is  £55  0s.  0d.,  of  which  £36  10s.  Od. 
is  allocated  to  the  N.T.D.A.  Brewers  who 
brew  annually  over  550,000  barrels  pay  £300, 
of  which  sum  two-thirds  goes  to  the  N.T.D.A. 
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In  1914  there  were  rather  over  1,100  brewers 
brewing  1,000  and  more  barrels  per  year.  Of 
these,  280  had  an  annual  output  of  between 
20,000  and  100,000  barrels,  46  between 
100,000  and  500,000,  and  eight  of  over 
500,000  barrels  a  year.  As  the  great  majority 
of  the  largest  brewers  in  the  country  are  in- 
cluded in  the  680  firms  who  are  members  of 
the  Brewers'  Society,  the  N.T.D.A.,  at  an 
extremely  moderate  estimate,  probably  draws 
£10,000  a  year  from  this  source  alone. 

There  is  a  Union  of  Family  Trade  Brewers, 
and  a  number  of  provincial  Brewers'  Associa- 
tions which  are  affiliated  with  the  Brewers' 
Society. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Trade  Defence  Fund 
exists  "  to  watch  the  general  interests  of  the 
Trade ;  to  secure,  regardless  of  party  politics, 
the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  other 
elected  bodies  of  candidates  favourable  to 
Trade  interests;  to  decide  the  general  policy 
of  defence ;  and  generally  to  do  all  things  that 
the  Committee  shall  deem  to  be  for  the  interests 
of  the  Trade."  This  organisation  is  really  the 
co-ordinating  body  of  the  wholesalers  in  the 
wine  and  spirit  trade.  Its  Committee  consists 
of  representatives  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Wine  and  Spirit  Association,  and  from  the 
provincial  associations  constituting  the  United 
Provincial  Wholesale  Wine  and  Spirit  Trade 
Associations,  and  members  from  the  Wine 
Merchants'  Union. 
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Another  important  organisation,  more 
especially  concerned  with  license  holders,  is 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  National  Defence 
League,  established  in  1872  "  to  place  the 
Trade  in  the  best  possible  position  to  defend 
its  interests  when  assailed,  to  resist  encroach- 
ments where  attempted,  and  obtain  legislative 
redress  of  grievances."  The  League  is  the 
central  organisation  of  the  various  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Associations  in  England  and 
Wales,  excluding  the  Metropolitan  area,  for 
which  region  there  is  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Central  Protection  Society  of  London,  Ltd. 
(founded  1830),  which  states  its  objects  as 
being  ' '  to  watch  all  proceedings  in  Parliament 
with  a  view  to  taking  such  steps  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  or  defeat 
measures  introduced  therein ;  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  London  retail  trade  upon  all 
questions  touching  its  interests ;  to  aid  in 
securing  to  the  Trade  such  Parliamentary, 
municipal  and  parochial  representation  as  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  interests ; 
and  the  federation  with  all  local  Metropolitan 
Societies,  so  as  to  form  a  central  society  to 
adequately  represent  them."* 


*  The  licensed  victuallers  have,  of  course,,  their  own  quarrels  with 
the  brewers  and  distillers.  At  a  recent  conference  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Defence  League,  one  delegate  said  "  it  was  time  they 
severed  their  connection  with  the  brewers  entirely "  (Morning  Adver- 
tiser, May  22nd,  1920).  According  to  The  Evening  Standard  (May  20th, 
1020),  this  delegate  added  that  the  brewers  were  "  out  to  bleed  the 
retailers  to  the  last  drop."  Complaint  was  made  at  the  conference 
about  the  action  of  certain  brewers  in  compelling  tenants  "  tied  "  for 
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The  Beer,  Spirit  and  Wine  Trade  National 
Defence  League,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
local  societies,  exists  "  to  promote,  support,  or 
oppose  Bills  in  Parliament,  and  to  assist  in  the 
return  to  Parliament  of  candidates  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  the  Trade.''  There  is  also 
a  Northern  Districts  League  of  Beer,  Wine 
and  Spirit  Trade  Defence  Associations, 
embracing  twenty  local  organisations,  chiefly 
in  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  off -license  trade  has  its  own  central 
organisation  in  the  National  Federation  of  Off- 
license  Holders'  Associations,  to  which  some 
seventy  local  associations  are  affiliated.  The 
Incorporated  Association  of  Hotels  and 
Restaurants  was  founded  in  1910  "  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Trades."  In  1907  the  Allied  Brewery 
Traders'  Association  was  formed.  Its  object 
is  "  the  alliance  of  all  traders  doing  business 
with,  and  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
licenses,  in  defence  of  their  interests  against 
legislative  attacks."  Scotland  has  its  own 
Licensed  Trade  Defence  Association,  and 
there  is  also  a  Brewers'  Association  of  Scot- 
land. 

spirits,  to  take  whisky  blended  with  American  spirits,  "  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  businesses  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  customers." 
The  general  impression  obtained  by  reading  press  reports  of  the  con- 
ference is  that  the  licensed  victuallers  are  chafing  under  the  power  of 
the  brewers.  When  "  the  Trade  "  is  assailed  from  without,  the  various 
sections  naturally  stand  together,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
brewers  are  not  popular  with  the  licensees.  A  delegate  at  the  con- 
ference referred  to,  said  that  their  interests  should  be  identical,  but 
"  the  brewers  rendered  that  impossible," 
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The  national  organisations,  together  with 
the  vast  network  of  local  associations,  provide 
"  the  Trade "  with  effective  machinery  for 
self -protection.  When  one  reads  of  the 
number  of  bodies  existing  "  to  watch  legisla- 
tion/' it  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  surprise  that, 
under  such  close  supervision,  Parliament  re- 
frains as  far  as  possible  from  legislation  affect- 
ing the  liquor  trade.  Commanding  consider- 
able resources,  these  organisations  are  able  to 
influence  opinion,  and  to  take  strong  action  in 
support  of  "  Trade "  interests.  "  The 
Trade ' '  has  also  valuable  allies  in  some 
organisations  and  movements  ostensibly  inde- 
pendent of  the  liquor  interests,  but  whose 
activities  are  a  distinct  asset  to  those  engaged 
in  the  drink  traffic. 

The  brewing  and  distilling  interests  have 
considerable  economic  control  over  the  whole 
drink  trade  owing  to  the  gradual  consolidation 
of  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  industry  and 
the  dependence  of  the  distributive  side  upon 
the  manufacturers,  whilst  the  monopolistic 
position  of  ' '  the  Trade  ' '  confers  upon  it  dis- 
tinct economic  advantages.  The  vast  network 
of  organisations  for  the  protection  of  "  Trade  " 
interests,  on  the  other  hand,  are  widespread 
and  powerful  in  their  influence.  The  drink 
monopolists,  therefore,  enjoy  a  double  protec- 
I  tion — the  protection  which  comes  from 
monopoly  and  internal  organisation,  and  the 
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protection  which  comes  from  a  political  in- 
fluence out  of  all  proportion  to  the  social  value 
of  "  the  Trade  "  or  the  interests  involved. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CASE  FOR  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 

The  evils  associated  with  the  drink  traffic  are 
serious  enough  to  warrant  the  most  drastic 
treatment.  The  social,  moral  and  economic 
effects  of  insobriety  are,  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration,  of  the  gravest  kind,  intensifying 
the  acute  problems  of  the  time.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  nation  to  strictly  temperate  habits, 
or  even  to  total  abstinence,  would  not  solve  the 
major  problems  of  society,  for  they  arise  out 
of  defects  in  the  structure  of  society  itself. 
But  such  a  change  in  national  habits  would  un- 
doubtedly remove  a  powerful  corrupting  in- 
fluence and  an  important  disturbing  and  com- 
plicating factor.  What  is  even  more  important 
is  that  increased  sobriety  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole  would  be  reflected  in  a  refusal  to 
acquiesce  in  the  maintenance  of  traditions  and 
conditions  of  life  which  thwart  the  aspirations 
of  the  people.  New  interests  would  supersede 
old  habits,  and  energy  and  money  would  be  set 
free  for  use  in  other  and  more  desirable  direc- 
tions.     If  half  the   amount   of  money   now 
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expended  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  half  the 
energy  sapped  by  the  drink  shops  were  devoted 
to  education  and  political  and  industrial 
organisation,  Labour  would  be  able  to  realise 
some  of  its  most  cherished  aspirations  within 
the  next  few  years. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  citizens  of  thi; 
country  are  besotted  people,  paralysed  b] 
drink.  What  I  do  suggest  is  that  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicants  could  be  considerably 
curtailed,  and  that  the  present  network  of  in- 
fluence exercised  directly  and  indirectly  by  the 
drink  interests  is  such  as  to  dull  the  edge  of  the 
spirit  of  revolt  against  the  social  iniquities  of 
to-day,  and  to  delude  very  many  people  into 
a  sham  contentment,  or  at  least  into  a  placidity 
which  is  the  deadliest  peril  of  democracy. 
u  England  free  or  England  sober  "  is  a  mis- 
chievous antithesis.  It  is  true  that  England 
will  never  be  dragooned  into  total  abstinence, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  England  will  never 
be  free  until  she  is  sober.  It  is  said  that  most 
of  the  young  Labour  men  in  the  United  States 
supported  the  Prohibition  movement  on  the 
ground  that  alcoholic  drink  made  reactionaries 
and  that  abstention  made  revolutionaries.  In 
this  country  there  are  numerous  supporters  of 
a  left-wing  Labour  policy  who  take  a  somewhat 
similar  view,  and  a  very  large  body  of  people 
in  the  Labour  movement  who  realise  the 
obstacles  which  drinking  habits  place  in  the 
way  of  working-class  progress. 
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State  Regulation. 

Between  the  people  who  wish  to  leave  things 
as  they  are,  and  those  who  desire  to  sweep  the 
liquor  traffic  away  entirely,  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  serious  diver- 
gence of  policy  among  those  who  are  sincerely 
anxious  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the 
problem  of  the  drink  traffic.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  policy  of  merely  harrying  "  the 
Trade,"  subjecting  it  to  vexatious  restrictions 
and  carrying  on  a  species  of  guerilla  warfare 
against  it,  cannot  achieve  any  really  useful  pur- 
pose. Nor  is  there  much  to  be  hoped  from  a 
continuance  of  the  policy  embodied  in  our 
licensing  legislation.  Mere  regulation  of  M  the 
Trade  "  cannot  touch  the  deeper  evils  con- 
nected with  it.  Since  the  days  of  "  free 
trade  "  in  gin,  and  at  a  later  period  of  "  free 
trade  "  in  beer,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  national 
habits  and  customs  as  regards  drinking.  But 
the  legislation  of  the  last  half-century  or  so  has 
by  no  means  succeeded  in  destroying  the  evils 
of  the  drink  traffic,  though  there  have  been  in 
the  interval  many  useful  reforms.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Act  of  1904  entrenched  the 
drink  interests  more  securely,  and  rendered  it 
more  difficult  in  some  respects  to  uproot  the 
pernicious  influences  which  flow  from  the 
traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors. 
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Prohibition. 

For  a  comprehensive  policy  of  reform  we 
must  look  elsewhere.  The  most  drastic  policy 
is  that  of  a  total  suppression  of  the  drink  trade. 
National  prohibition,  however,  requires  at 
least  a  widespread  public  opinion  in  its  favour 
before  it  can  be  regarded  as  being  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics.  Sir  T.  P.  Whit- 
taker  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  ' '  pro- 
bably three-fourths  of  the  men  in  England  and 
Wales  are  occasionally  or  regularly  buyers  or 
consumers  of  intoxicants."*  The  proportion 
of  women  who  take  intoxicants  is  probably  a 
good  deal  lower,  and  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women  has  in  all  likelihood  in- 
creased the  number  of  voters  who  would  sup- 
port the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  trade. 
Nevertheless,  practical  prohibition  has  not 
behind  it  the  necessary  volume  and  weight  of 
public  opinion  to  make  it  a  practicable  policy. 
Mr.  Lief  Jones,  the  President  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  in  the  Times  of  January 
6th,  1920,  was  reported  as  saying  "  that  hopes 
were  entertained  that  Prohibition  would 
become  a  reality  in  this  country  between  1930 
and  1940.  The  movement  in  America  began 
earlier  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  required 
a  century  to  achieve  success.  Here  the  cam- 
paign originated  in  the  thirties.     We,   too, 

*  Temperance  Reform  and  State  Purchase,  page  4. 
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hope  to  win  within  the  century."  I  am  not 
concerned  with  the  desirability,  or  otherwise, 
of  Prohibition  as  a  national  policy.  All  that  I 
wish  to  emphasise  is  that  in  any  case  it  does 
not  provide  the  nation  with  a  programme  for 
immediate  application,  and  the  country  can 
hardly  consent  to  allow  matters  to  remain  as 
they  are  until  the  prohibitionists  have  suc- 
ceeded— if  they  could  do  so — in  getting  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  people  for  their 
policy.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  suppress  the 
liquor  trade  entirely  are,  of  course,  perfectly 
entitled  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  convince 
the  electorate  of  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  but 
they  are  not  entitled  to  ask  that  in  the  interval 
no  other  policy  should  be  adopted. 


Local  Option. 

The  policy  of  local  option  on  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  Temperance  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1913  may  be  a  means  of  obtaining  local  pro- 

•  hibition,  as  well  as  of  reducing  the  number  of 
licenses,  in  an  area.  It  is  not  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  book  to  deal  with  the  method  of 
local  option,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  put  forward 
as  an  alternative  to  the  public  ownership  of  the 
liquor  trade.  It  is  the  essence  of  local  option 
that  it  enables  defined  local  areas  to  act  irre- 
spective   of   public    opinion    elsewhere.     Ex 

I  hypothesi,  localities  which  have  realised  the 
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social  dangers  of  the  liquor  trade  will  be  pre- 
cisely those  localities  which  will  take  drastic 
steps  in  the  direction  of  partly  or  entirely  sup- 
pressing it,  and  those  areas  where  the  need  for 
reform  is  greatest  will  not  exercise  their 
powers.  Where  local  prohibition  or  partial 
suppression  of  licenses  was  not  enforced,  it 
would  leave  matters  exactly  as  they  were 
before.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
local  option  on  other  grounds,  it  fails  as  a 
national  policy,  because  while  it  may  here  and 
there  reduce  the  number  of  licenses  or  even 
abolish  all  licenses,  it  leaves  the  drink  interests 
in  undisturbed  possession  over  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  enthusiasm  of  isolated  localities 
cannot  provide  an  effective  solution  of  a 
national  problem.  Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  to 
Lord  Thring  in  1894,  said  that  though  he  was 
friendly  to  local  option,  "  it  can  be  no  more 
than  a  partial  or  occasional  remedy."  Even 
if  a  Local  Option  Act  were  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as 
having  settled  the  liquor  question.  In  Scot- 
land, opinion  is  probably  riper  on  the  subject 
of  local  option  than  it  is  south  of  the  border, 
but  even  there  the  old  evils  will  continue  to 
exist  in  every  area  where  the  powers  to  reduce 
licenses  or  institute  local  prohibition  are  not 
exercised.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  some 
measure  is  needed  which  will  be  national  in  the 
scope  of  its  operations.  Such  a  measure  is  to 
be  found  in  public  ownership  and  control. 
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There  are  certain  general  considerations 
which  are  urged  in  favour  of  the  substitution 
of  public  for  private  ownership.  Advocates 
for  public  ownership  may  reinforce  their 
general  arguments  by  special  arguments 
applicable  to  particular  industries.  It  is  the 
special  character  of  the  liquor  trade  which  has 
convinced  a  considerable  number  of  people  of 
the  need  for  public  ownership,  and  the  policy 
of  State  purchase  is  supported  by  a  body  of 
opinion  which  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
wide  extension  of  the  principle  to  other  indus- 
tries and  services. 


Private  Interests  and  Public  Welfare. 

In  the  first  place,  the  drink  trade  is  of  such 
character  that  there  is  a  direct  conflict 
between  the  public  interest  and  the  private 
interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  traffic.  The 
financial  success  of  those  who  conduct  private 
enterprises  is  dependent  upon  the  encourage- 
ment of  consumption,  and  deliberate  efforts 
are  made  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of  the 
commodities  and  services  from  the  sale  of  which 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  retailers  make 
a  profit.  The  greater  the  number  of  people 
who  enjoy  the  use  of  things  which  are  essential 
to  civilised  life,  the  better  for  the  community. 
There  are  many  things,  especially  when  they 
are  inferior  in  quality,  the  extended  consump- 
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tion  of  which  is  of  doubtful  value  to  the  com- 
munity. The  drink  trade,  however,  stands  in 
a  category  by  itself.  Though,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prosperity  of  our  industries  contribute 
in  some  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  in  the  case  of  the  drink 
trade  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  chairmen  of  brewery  companies  at  their 
annual  meetings  have  often  tried,  though  with- 
out success,  to  harmonise  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  trade  with  national  well-being. 
An  illustration   will   make    it  clear  that  the 
interests  of   "the  Trade"   are  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  nation.      If  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  were  doubled  next  year,  it 
would  clearly  be  an  immense  national  gain.    If 
on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  milk  were 
reduced  to  half  of  the  normal  annual  quantity, 
the  result  would  be  a  national  calamity.      If 
however,  the  production  and  consumption  oi 
alcoholic  liquors  were  doubled  next  year,  the 
profit  to  u  the  Trade  "  might  conceivably  be 
even  more  than  doubled  to  the  great  satisfac 
tion  of  those  financially  interested  in  the  drink 
traffic.      But  the  nation  as  a  whole  would  be 
distinctly  worse  off,  for  the  larger  consumptior 
would  be  productive  of  increased  drunkenness 
disorder,  crime,  physical  inefficiency,  disease 
and  destitution.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  out 
put  of  intoxicants  next  year  were  reduced  tc 
a  half  of  the  normal  output,   "  the  Trade  ' 
would  suffer  financially,  probably    very  seri 
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__  .    . 

ously,  unless  it  were  able  to  recoup  itself  by 

largely  increased  prices ;  yet  who  can  deny  that 
1 1  hough  the  prosperity  of  the  drink  trade  would 

decline,  the  community  would  be  better  off  in 

a  variety  of  ways  ? 

The  profits  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor 

trade  are  bound  up  with  the  consumption  of 

intoxicants.  The  anxiety  of  the  chairmen  of 
)  brewery  companies  for  temperance  and 
isobriety  does  credit  to  their  moral  feelings,  but 
lit  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  natural  desire 
■of  shareholders  for  substantial  dividends.  It 
lis  frankly  recognised  that  people  invest  their 
{capital  in  industry  with  a  view  to  receiving  divi- 
dends. Industrial  concerns  which  do  not  pro- 
ipuce  dividends  cannot  permanently  survive. 
■Profits  are  the  only  standard  of  success  in 
industry.  All  this  is  equally  true  of  the  liquor 
trade,  and  "  the  Trade  "  is  not  to  be  blamed 
ffor  acting  in  accordance  with  established  tra- 
ditions of  modern  industry.  The  dilemma  in 
flvhich  it  is  placed  is  not  of  its  making  ;  it  arises 
4>ut  of  the  character  of  its  products.  National 
Bobriety  cannot  be  accomplished  through  the 
Jnedium  of  private  profits.  The  increasing 
Economic  prosperity  of  "the  Trade  "  can  be 
Achieved  by  inducing  the  drinking  population 
efo  consume  more,  or  by  increasing  the  number 

f  people  who  take  alcoholic  beverages,  or  both, 
rogressive  expansion  on  either  of  these  lines 

vould  inflict  an  injury  upon  the  community. 

t    is    the    fundamental    opposition    between 
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national  well-being  and  trade  prosperity  which 
provides  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in 
favour  of  the  public  ownership  of  the  liquor 
trade.  The  motive  of  private  profit  is  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  cause  of  national 
temperance. 


The  Political  Influence  of  "  the  Trade." 

The  second  argument  against  the  continued 
private  ownership  and  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic  is  of  a  different  kind.  I  have  already 
explained  that  as  the  conditions  under  which 
the  drink  trade  is  carried  on  are  laid  down  by 
Parliament,  political  organisation  becomes  the 
prime  method  of  protection.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  political  influence  of  "  the  Trade  ,: 
cannot  always  be  traced,  but  sufficient  is  known 
of  the  operations  of  the  political  and  quasi- 
political  organisations  of  the  liquor  trade  to 
warrant  the  view  that  the  influence  of  the  liquor 
interests  is  even  more  far-reaching  than  that  of 
other  vested  interests.  What  gives  the  pro- 
tective organisations  of  ' '  the  Trade  ' '  a  special 
importance  is  the  influence  which  they  may 
exert  through  the  public-house.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested that  public  houses  are  day  in  and  day 
out  the  centres  of  persistent  "  Trade  "  propa- 
ganda;  but  it  is  clear  that  influence  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  clientele  of  licensed 
houses  when  occasion  arises.      The  control  oi 
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places  where  men  gather  together,  by  people 
|  with  their  own  ends  to  serve,  and  whose  indus- 
trial existence  depends  upon  Parliament  and 
therefore  on  the  electorate,  clearly  provides 
them  with  a  powerful  propaganda  machinery. 
Next  to  control  of  the  press,  the  control  of  the 
public-houses  is  perhaps  the  most  influential 
means  of  moulding  public  opinion,  especially 
I  among  the  less  thoughtful  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"  The  Trade,"  as  we  have  already  seen  in  a 
previous  chapter,  has  a  number  of  organisa- 
tions, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  exert  political 
influence,  both  national  and  local.  A  large 
number  of  local  associations  of  one  kind  and 
;another  are  linked  together  in  national  f edera- 
jtions.  In  their  book  on  The  Temperance 
iProblem  and  Social  Reform  Mr.  Joseph  Rown- 
tree  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sherwell  illustrate  the 
iways  in  which  the  organisations  of  ■ '  the 
Trade  "  exert  political  influence  both  on  and 
f|in  Parliament  and  local  public  bodies.  The 
-prostitution  of  public  authorities  to  the  ends 
of  '  the  Trade  ' '  has  long  been  a  national 
scandal.  In  1895  Lord  Rosebery,  speaking 
Ion  this  question,  said,  "  I  am  not  a  fanatic  in 
:  (temperance  reform  .  .  .  but  ...  I 
Jjgo  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that  if  the  State  does 
not  assume  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
liquor  traffic  will  control  the  State.  .  .  . 
I  see  the  danger  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
that  owing  to  the  enormous  influence  wielded 
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directly  and  indirectly  by  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  upholding  the  drink  traffic,  we  are 
approaching  a  condition  of  things  perilously 
near  the  corruption  of  the  political  system." 
This  view  will  be  echoed  by  many  whose 
political  experience  is  more  recent.  Govern- 
ments have  trembled  before  the  organised 
powers  of  "  the  Trade,"  and  the  Act  of  1904 
was  a  victory  for  its  political  influence.  The 
defeat  of  the  Bill  of  1908  by  the  House  of  Lords 
was  the  fruit  of  the  alliance  of  "  the  Trade  " 
with  one  political  party. 

"The  Trade"  works  both  outside  and 
inside  Parliament.  How  many  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to-day  are  financially 
interested  in  the  liquor  trade  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  an  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, but  the  Brewers'  Almanack  for  1919 
furnishes  the  name  of  twenty-nine  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  pro- 
minently and  directly  connected  with  it.  One 
of  the  29  "  members  for  the  drink  trade," 
Colonel  Hall- Walker  has  recently  gone  to  join 
Viscount  Iveagh,  of  the  house  of  Guinness,  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Of  the  remainder,  Sir 
George  Younger  occupies  the  important 
strategic  position  of  Chief  Coalition  Whip. 
Locally,  the  organisations  of  drink  traders  are 
tireless  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  privileges.  "  When  the  question 
of  appointing  magistrates  arises,"  wrote  the 
late  Right  Honourable  Sir  T.  P.  Whittaker, 
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M.P.,  in  1915,  "  every  imaginable  effort  is 
made,  and  every  conceivable  wire  is  pulled,  in 
order  to  secure  the  selection  of  men  favourable 
to  their  trade,  and  the  exclusion  of  others  who 
would  be  likely  to  support  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  In  municipal  boroughs, 
where  the  Watch  Committees  control  the 
police,  they  are  particularly  active  at  local  elec- 
tions, and  they  spare  no  efforts  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  their  friends  on  the  Watch 
Committee  in  order  that  they  may  thereby  in- 
fluence and  largely  paralyse  the  action  of  the 
police  in  all  matters  affecting  licensed  premises. 
The  publican  follows  this  up  with  gentle  atten- 
tions to  the  police  and  discreet  contributions  to 
testimonial  funds  and  the  like.  The  brewers 
complete  the  wire  entanglements  by  employing 
as  their  solicitors  the  firm  of  which  the  Clerk 
to  the  Justices  is  a  member."* 

Efforts  are  made  at  municipal  and  other 
elections  to  promote  "  Trade  "  candidatures, 
or  to  secure  the  election  of  candidates  who  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  liquor  interests.  "  The 
Trade  n  was  active  in  the  borough  council 
elections  of  1919.  The  Morning  Advertiser, 
the  daily  newspaper  of  the  liquor  interests,  re- 
minded its  readers  that  the  elections  ' '  were  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest. "t  Most  people 
realised  this,  but  they  found  the  reason  in  the 
importance  of  housing,  health,  education,  and 

*  Contemporary  Review,  June,  1915. 
t  October  31st,  1919. 
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similar  questions.  "  The  Trade,"  however, 
had  its  own  axe  to  grind.  "  The  impartiality 
and  efficiency  of  assessment  committees  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Trade," 
said  the  Morning  Advertiser,  "  and  on  this 
occasion  there  is  reason  why  the  Trade  should 
be  more  than  usually  interested  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  borough  council's  members  "  ;  no 
doubt  to  ensure  that  impartiality  which  is 
thought  to  be  desirable. 

The  Scottish  Liquor  Trade  Finance  Com- 
mittee bore  testimony  to  the  power  of  "  the 
Trade,"  and  in  their  Report  illustrated  how 
it  may  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
fettered judgment  of  the  electorate.  "  The 
Trade  "  in  Scotland  is  highly  organised,  and 
its  interests  in  Scotland  which  appear  to  be 
amply  equipped  with  means,  are  defended  with 
vigilance  and  vigour  and  great  ability.  The 
work  of  these  organisations  becomes  a  not  un- 
important factor  in  political  and  municipal 
contests.  It  is  practically  certain  that  when 
the  options  under  the  Scottish  Temperance 
Act  come  to  be  exercised,  the  influence  of 
these  organisations  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  voter  ad  hoc  in  strong  reinforcement 
of  those  appeals  on  the  ground  of  the  individual 
hardships  of  dispossession  which  are  the  every- 
day experience  of  licensing  courts.  With 
purchase  by  the  State  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
organisation  and  influence  and  argument  will 
disappear.     The  evidence  shows  that  this  being 
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so,  the  chances  of  a  free  and  unbiassed  expres- 
sion of  opinion  would  be  much  fairer.  The 
voter  would  no  longer  be  beset  by  the  appeals 
of  private  interest.  What  would  remain  would 
be  his  interest  as  a  general  taxpayer,  alongside 
of  his  experience  and  views  of  local  and  social 
welfare.* 

It  is  deplorable,  but  inevitable,  that  the 
liquor  trade  should  seek  to  protect  itself  from 
restrictions  by  using  every  weapon  in  its 
armoury.  So  long  as  the  drink  industry  remains 
in  private  hands,  so  long  will  it  of  necessity 
support  its  motto  "  Our  Trade,  our  politics." 
The  liquor  trade  is  a  great  engine  which  has 
been  and  still  is  used  for  political  purposes, 
Both  for  self  protection  and  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Unionist  Party.  For  though  the 
organisations  of  "  the  Trade  "  profess  to  stand 
above  party  politics,  their  political  complexion 
is  Unionist.  The  effect  of  a  privately-owned 
liquor  traffic  is  to  distort  and  degrade  politics 
and  to  introduce  a  factor  essentially  hostile  to 
popular  progress.  Politics  cannot  be  really 
free  until  they  are  liberated  from  the  network 
of  influence  exerted  bv  "  the  Trade." 


The  Elimination  of  Private  Gain. 

The  influence  of  the  drink  trade  and  the 
statutory  regulations  to  which  it  is  subjected 

*  Cd.  9042,  par.  44,  pp.  36  and  37. 
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render  private  ownership  both  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  provide  adequate  reasons  for 
its  transference  to  the  State.  Public  owner- 
ship will  eliminate  private  gain  and  the 
economic  incentive  which  conflicts  with  the 
interests  of  the  community.  At  Carlisle  the 
managers  of  public-houses  are  under  no  induce- 
ment to  encourage  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  But 
it  is  argued  by  opponents  of  public  ownership 
that  the  State  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
temptations  to  exploit  the  liquor  trade  in  the 
interests  of  the  national  Exchequer.  This  view 
is  based  on  a  false  analogy  between  the  State 
and  private  owners.  The  latter  obtain  all  the 
financial  gains  accruing  from  the  sale  of  drink, 
but  "  the  Trade  "  is  not  called  upon  to  make  a 
special  contribution  to  the  charges  which  fall 
upon  the  community  as  the  result  of  excessive 
drinking.  If  the  State  owned  the  liquor  traffic 
it  is  inconceivable  that  it  would  stimulate  the 
consumption  of  intoxicants  when  it  knows  that 
increased  consumption  would  mean  diminished 
national  efficiency.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
those  connected  with  the  working  of  the  Car- 
lisle scheme  have  encouraged  drinking.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  they  have  actually  dis- 
couraged excessive  drinking.  Moreover,  the 
various  temperance  organisations  would  not 
relax  their  vigilance  if  and  when  the  State  took 
over  the  liquor  trade.  On  the  contrary,  they 
may  be  relied  upon  to  exercise  an  even  greater 
watch  than  before,  in  thejbaowledge  that  they 

of  ujj 
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will  be  more  able  to  remedy  defects  through 
Parliamentary  and  other  forms  of  public  pres- 
sure when  the  drink  trade  is  publicly  owned, 
than  they  can  possibly  be  when  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  hostile  owners  and  traders. 


The  Elimination  of  Political  Influence. 

Public  ownership  will  also  eliminate  the 
political  influence  which  is  exercised  under 
private  ownership  in  the  interests  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  drink  traffic.  The  policy  of  a 
particular  Government  with  regard  to  the 
drink  trade  would,  of  course,  be  a  question  for 
public  discussion  and  Parliamentary  debate ; 
but  there  would  be  no  longer  an  influential  and 
organised  group  of  financially  interested  per- 
sons seeking  to  maintain  and  even  strengthen 
their  monopolistic  position.  It  is  contended, 
however,  by  some  opponents  of  public  owner- 
ship that  it  will  result  in  the  corruption  of  the 
electorate  by  the  Government.  A  "  Trade  " 
writer  has  suggested  that  "it  is  conceivable 
that  politicians  or  a  party  with  the  liquor  busi- 
ness in  their  possession  might  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  the  constituencies,  and  as  a  means  of 
influencing  elections.  By  a  6  stroke  of  the 
pen  '  a  constituency  which  was  faithful  to  the 
party  in  power  might  be  rewarded  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  permitted  hours  for  the  sale  of 
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drink,  and  by  bountiful  supplies.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  hostile  electorate  might  be  punished 
by  curtailed  hours  and  short  supplies. ' '*  This 
statement  is  apparently  put  forward  in  all 
seriousness.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that 
a  Government  before  an  election  might  relax 
liquor  restrictions,  though  it  is  highly  improb- 
able, but  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  any 
Government,  however  stupid  and  corrupt, 
should  be  guilty  of  such  a  blunder  as  to  attempt 
to  treat  some  constituencies  different  from 
others.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  anything  approaching  the 
corruption  of  the  unthinking  portion  of  the 
electorate,  through  the  public-houses,  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  past.  The  temperance 
opponents  of  public  ownership,  confusing  the 
real  point  at  issue,  assert  that  it  would  not 
"take  the  Trade  out  of  politics."  "The 
drink  question,"  it  is  said,  "  would  come  up  at 
every  election.  Publican's  and  barman's 
wages  ;  strength  of  liquor  ;  hours  of  sale  ;  lower 
prices  of  drink,  would  all  be  issues — and  dis- 
cussed with  greater  intensity  than  at  present, 
because  the  Trade  belonged  to  the  people. 
Electoral  pressure  from  the  citizen  would  be 
well-nigh  irresistible  if  the  voters  were  also  the 
owners  of  the  Trade,  "t    It  is  easy  to  make  too 

*  State  Purchase:  its  deceptions  and  dangers  (The  London  Central 
Board),   page   17. 

t  "  Ought  the  nation  to  nationalise  the  drink  traffic?"  (Alliance 
Neivs,   May,   1920). 
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much  of  this  argument.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  in  the  Carlisle  area  during  the 
General  Election  of  1918,  the  experiment  was 
not  a  subject  of  burning  controversy,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  National  Trade  Defence 
Association  to  make  it  a  living  issue.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  matters  relating  to  a  publicly- 
owned  drink  trade  would  come  under  public 
discussion,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  they 
should.  It  is  astonishing  to  be  told  in  tones 
of  horror  that  "  electoral  pressure  from  the 
citizens  would  be  well-nigh  irresistible  "  if 
"  the  Trade  "  were  publicly  owned.  If 
political  democracy  has  any  meaning  at  all,  this 
is  precisely  what  should  be.  Apparently,  the 
temperance  reformers  are  prepared  to  accept 
"  the  will  of  the  people  "  to  obtain  prohibition, 
but  not  in  order  to  ensure  public  control  of  the 
liquor  trade.  The  evil  which  is  serious  is  not 
that  the  public  may  make  up  its  own  mind  re- 
garding the  future  conduct  of  the  traffic,  but 
that  a  free  expression  of  public  opinion  con- 
cerning it  should  be  rendered  impossible  by  the 
political  influence  and  economic  power  of 
private  monopolists. 


The  Abolition  of  Redundant  Licenses. 

Besides  destroying  the  motive  of  private 
profit  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  the  political 
influence  of  the  drink  interests,  public  owner- 
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ship  would  enable  a  drastic  re-organisation  of 
the  drink  trade  to  be  undertaken.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  distribution  of  licensed  premises 
is  chaotic  and  bears  no  real  relation  to  the 
demands  of  the  people.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  number  of  public-houses  is 
in  excess  of  legitimate  needs,  but  the  abolition 
of  redundant  licenses  cannot  be  undertaken  on 
any  comprehensive  scale  while  "  the  Trade  " 
remains  in  private  hands.  The  process  of  re- 
duction at  the  present  time  is  painfully  slow. 
Under  State  ownership  it  would  be  possible, 
and  indeed  imperative  from  the  financial  point 
of  view,  to  abolish  unnecessary  licenses.  In 
the  city  of  Carlisle,  the  number  of  licenses  has 
been  reduced  by  42  per  cent.,  and  as  the 
Report  for  1919  of  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Carlisle  Central  Control  Area  points  out,  "  it 
would  have  taken  more  than  a  generation  to 
have  effected  a  similar  clearance  of  redundant 
licenses  under  the  compensation  provisions 
provided  by  the  Licensing  Act  of  1904."* 


Public-Houses. 

It  would  then  be  possible  to  adapt  the 
licensed  premises  which  were  retained  to  public 
needs.  Adequate  provision  could  be  made  for 
meals  in  both  town  and  country  houses.      The 

*  Cmd.  666,   1920,  p.   4. 
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provision  of  food  by  the  State  in  its  public- 
houses  has  been  much  appreciated  in  the  Car- 
lisle area,  and  the  off-sales  food  department  is 
of  great  service  to  many  working-class  homes. 
"  Grade's  Banking  "  at  Annan  is  less  a  public- 
house  than  a  social  centre,  for  its  dining-room, 
billiard-room,  bowling  greens  and  cinema  have 
relegated  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors  to  a  position  of  minor  importance. 

Counter-attractions  could  also  be  added 
which  would  depose  drinking  from  its  position 
as  the  chief  attraction  of  the  public-house.  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  those  who  are  strongly 
opposed  to  widening  the  interests  centring  in 
:  licensed  premises,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
i  policy  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of 
i  consumers  of  intoxicants.  Those  who  support 
|  the  policy  of  extending  the  functions  of  the 
public-house  view  the  question  jfrom  a  different 
angle.  In  their  opinion,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  encouraging  sobriety  is  to  widen 
the  range  of  interests  of  the  drinking  popula- 
tion, and  to  substitute  for  the  sing10  interest  of 
the  drink  seller  the  varied  interests  of  a  place 
of  public  resort  under  public  control.  It  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  whether  the  presence  in  the 
public-house  of  counter-attractions  to  drinking 
would  lead  abstainers  to  become  consumers  of 
intoxicants ;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
development  of  new  interests  would  make  for 
increased  sobriety. 

Assuming  that  the  majority  of  the  adult 
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male  population  and  a  proportion  of  the  women 
will  wish  to  continue  to  take  some  form  of 
excisable  liquor,  and  assuming  also  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  might  with  considerable 
advantage  drink  less,  both  of  which  assump- 
tions are  incontestable,  the  problem  is  one  of 
discouraging  excess,  and  encouraging  habits  of 
temperance.  The  latter  is  a  complex  question, 
travelling  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume, 
but  so  far  as  the  liquor  trade  itself  is  concerned, 
the  movement  can  be  assisted  by  abolishing  the 
public-house  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past, 
and  substituting  for  it  a  social  centre  of  public 
resort.  Such  a  transformation  is  impossible 
so  long  as  public-houses  are  privately  owned. 
It  would  be  practicable,  however,  if  the  houses 
were  under  the  unfettered  control  of  the 
people. 


Financial  Gains. 

If  it  covl*  be  shown  that  public  ownership 
of  the  liquor  trade  would  place  a  financial 
burden  on  the  community,  it  might  neverthe- 
less prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  both  economi- 
cally and  socially  desirable  to  bear  the  burden. 
Fortunately,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
State  would  be  faced  with  a  financial  loss  if 
"  the  Trade"  were  bought  out.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  redundancy  of  licensed 
premises  and  the  opportunities  which  would 
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arise,  when  the  State  assumed  the  control  of 
the  whole  industry,  to  effect  the  necessary 
reduction. 

In  the  city  of  Carlisle  the  Control  Board  has 
closed  fifty  public-houses  out  of  the  119  which 
existed  when  the  Board  commenced  its  opera- 
tions. The  General  Manager's  Report  for  the 
year  1919  draws  attention  to  the  saving  which 
has  resulted.  "  From  the  business  standpoint 
it  can  well  be  understood  how  such  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  licenses  has  contributed  to 
the  economical  working  of  the  scheme.  If  the 
saving  in  wages,  heating  and  lighting  of  each 
closed  house  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  be  estimated 
at  £300  per  annum  on  the  average,  which  is 
probably  under  the  mark,  the  reduction  of 
licenses  there  means  a  saving  of  £15,000  per 
annum.  This  figure  does  not  take  into  account 
the  residuary  value  of  the  property  when  no 
longer  licensed,  which  is  often  considerable."* 

If  the  abolition  of  redundant  public-houses 
were  undertaken  on  a  national'scale,  the  saving 
would,  of  course,  be  very  large.  The  number 
of  redundant  licenses  is  a  matter  on  which  there 
is  a  disagreement,  but  it  would  not  be  an  over- 
estimate to  put  it  at  a  fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  public-houses.  Even  then  there 
would  be  a  public-house  for  every  580  inhabi- 
tants— men,  women  and  children.  Rather 
more  than  21,000  houses  would  be  dis-licensed, 

Cmd.  666,  p.  4. 
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and  if  we  adopt  the  figure  suggested  above,  the 
saving  in  wages,  cleaning,  lighting  and  heating 
would  amount  to  over  £6^  million  per  year. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  would  not  be  a 
nett  gain,  because  many  of  the  remaining 
public-houses,  especially  those  which  were 
enlarged,  might  necessitate  a  larger  expendi- 
ture in  wages,  cleaning,  lighting  and  heating 
than  before.  Further,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  whole  of  the  trade  carried  on 
in  the  redundant  houses  would  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  remaining  houses.  A  propor- 
tion, perhaps  only  a  small  one,  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  revenue  of  "  the  Trade  "  as  a 
whole  would  to  that  extent  be  diminished. 
Nevertheless,  the  saving  effected  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  redundant  licenses  would  be  sub- 
stantial, and  the  social  gains  resulting  from  the 
closing  of  these  houses,  many  of  which  are 
structurally  unsuitable  for  their  purposes, 
would  be  by  no  means  negligible. 

The  sale  of  the  premises  which  had  pre- 
viously been  used  as  public-houses  would  yield 
a  large  sum  which  could  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  capital  sum  involved  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  liquor  trade.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  any  estimate  of  the  total  sum  which 
these  houses  would  fetch,  but  it  might  be 
£10,000,000  to  £15,000,000.  The  release  of 
a  number  of  breweries,  warehouses,  stores  and 
similar  buildings,  and  their  subsequent  sale, 
would  also  contribute  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
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reduction  of  the  capital  cost  of  purchase.  It 
has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  "  quite 
three-quarters  of  the  breweries  "  could  be 
closed  if  the  State  took  over  "  the  Trade."* 

Further,  if  the  State  owned  the  public- 
houses,  there  would  be  no  need  to  retain  the 
expensive  corner  sites,  now  occupied  by  a  large 
number  of  licensed  premises  in  the  bigger 
centres  of  population.  Brewery  companies  in 
the  past  have  competed  with  banks  and  other 
private  enterprises  for  what  estate  agents  call 
"  commanding  sites,"  and  many  public-houses 
occupy  positions  of  very  considerable  value 
which  undertakings  of  a  different  kind  would 
be  very  glad  to  possess.  Other  buildings  close 
at  hand  on  less  valuable  sites  and  equally  acces- 
sible and  convenient  to  the  public  would  serve 
the  purpose  quite  as  well.  The  sale  of  the  sites 
in  such  cases  would  yield  a  large  sum  to  the 
State,  and  would  reduce  the  capital  amount 
paid  for  the  liquor  trade. 

In  1911  in  England  and  Wales  there  were 
over  4,800  commercial  travellers  connected 
with  the  drink  trade.  They  are  needed,  as 
advertisement  is  needed,  under  a  competitive 
system.  But  they  cease  to  be  of  value  in  a 
publicly-owned  service.  Even  if  the  average 
income  of  these  travellers  was  only  £250  a  year, 
which  is  probably  an  unduly  low  estimate, 
public  ownership  would  ultimately  be  able  to 

*  "The  Rational  Solution  of  the  Drink  Problem"  by  "John  Barley- 
!  corn."  Socialist  Review,   Vol.   13,   No.   77. 
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save  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  a  year  on 
their  salaries.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  they 
might  be  retained  for  work  of  a  different  kind, 
but  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  "  hordes 
of  officials,"  to  use  a  term  often  on  the  lips  of 
opponents  of  nationalisation,  are  already 
employed  by  "  the  Trade  "  as  superintendents, 
inspectors,  stock-takers  or  what  not.* 

There  would  be  an  annual  saving,  under  a 
scheme  of  public  ownership,  in  respect  of 
advertising.  A  recent  booklet  published  under 
the  auspices  of  "  the  Trade  "  naively  suggests 
that  if  brewers  and  distillers  did  not  advertise, 
their  profits  would  suffer.  Yet  "  the  Trade  *■ 
will  not  admit  that  advertising  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  stimulating  the  consumption  of  drink. 
The  State  would  not  embark  upon  a  policy  of 
encouraging  consumption,  and  would  there- 
fore be  able  to  dispense  with  advertising.  In 
any  case,  however,  advertising  is  an  outcome 
of  competition  between  rival  manufacturers 
and  traders,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  liquor 
trade  in  the  hands  of  the  State  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  publicity  methods.  The  result 
would  be  an  advantage  from  the  aesthetic,  as 
well  as  the  financial  point  of  view  !  It  has  been 
estimated  that  "  the  Trade  "  spends  a  million 
a  year  on  advertising  ;  but  this  sum  is  probably 
well  within  the  mark.  It  also  omits  the  sums 
spent  by  the  trades  catering  largely  for  the 

*  See  the  interesting  account  of  bureaucracy  in  the  drink  trade  in 
The  Licensed  Trade  by  E.   A.   Pratt,   pp.   109-110. 
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liquor  trade  on  advertisements  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  brewer  and  publican.  This  expenditure 
is  not  met  by  "  the  Trade  "  itself,  and  there- 
fore would  not  affect  the  State  as  purchaser  of 
the  drink  trade,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  waste 
which  would  be  eliminated  under  public  owner- 
ship. 

The  consolidation  of  the  traffic  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  would  result  in  very  consider- 
able economies  in  management.  It  has 
been  possible  to  close  two  out  of  the  four 
breweries  in  Carlisle,  to  concentrate  the 
bottling  of  beer  at  one  centre  instead  of  carry- 
ing it  on  in  a  dozen,  and  to  substitute  one 
up-to-date  spirit  store  for  the  thirteen  which 
existed  before  the  Liquor  Control  Board  com- 

i  menced  its  operations.  The  concentration  of 
the  wholesale  side  of  the  liquor  trade  in  this 

:  manner  has  been  a  great  saving.  The  General 
Manager  of  the  Carlisle  scheme  admits  the 
difficulty  of  estimating  the  economy  in  money, 

i  but  thinks  that  "  £25,000  per  annum  would 

i  be  a  moderate  estimate.  "*  Similar  conditions 
to  those  prevailing  in  Carlisle  before  the  in- 
auguration of  the  system  of  public  ownership 
in  the  area  exist  over  the  whole  country,  and 
the  gradual  concentration  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  wholesale  side  of  the  liquor  industry 
would  ultimately  result  in  economies  amount- 
ing to  millions  a  year. 

*  Cmd.  666,  p.  8. 
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Purer  Liquors. 

The  State  would  also  endeavour  to  improve 
the  quality  and  wholesomeness  of  the  liquor 
which  is  sold.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  amongst  many  people  to  frequent 
cafes  rather  than  public-houses,  and  a  tendency 
towards  the  consumption  of  lighter  liquors 
instead  of  the  heavier  high  gravity  beers.  This 
changing  taste  should  be  encouraged,  and  could 
undoubtedly  be  stimulated  by  the  State 
through  the  manufacture  of  lighter  beverages. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  however,  there 
is  no  real  encouragement  of  the  consumption 
of  drink  of  a  less  intoxicating  character.  The 
words  of  Mr.  Waters  Butler,  the  Chairman  of 
Mitchells  &  Butler,  Ltd.,  the  great  Midland 
firm  of  brewers,  on  this  point  are  interesting. 
k<  Competition  compels  me  to  brew  and  sell  a 
stronger  liquor,"  he  said,  "  than  I  would  like 
to  produce."*  This  inducement  to  brew 
heavy  liquors  would  not  exist  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  and  the  establishment  of  a 
publicly-owned  monopoly.  British  brewers 
have  done  little  to  discourage  the  habit  of  con- 
suming strong  liquors. t      In  other  countries, 

*  Westminster  Gazette,  October  15th,   1919. 

t  The  following  quotation  from  the  Final  Report  on  the  First  Census 
of  Production  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1907)  (page  476)  bears  on  this 
point : 

"  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  detailed  classification  of  the  kinds  of 
beer  brewed  than,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Census  of  Production 
Act,  could  be  required  in  the  compulsory  part  of  the  Schedules,  all 
brewers  were  asked  to  make  a  voluntary  statement  classifying  their 
beer    according    to    the    kind    brewed,    and    according    to    its    specific 
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however,  it  is  otherwise.  Before  the  war 
"fourpenny  beer"  in  this  country  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  1050° ;  English  mild  and 
bitter  ales  had  a  gravity  of  from  1053°  to 
1070° ;  stouts  and  strong  ales  reaching  1100° 
to  1110°  S.G.  Light  Continental  beers,  on 
the  other  hand,  possessed  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1040°.  The  low  gravity  beer  which  is 
produced  abroad  is  manufactured  on  the 
"  low  "  fermentation  system  at  a  temperature 
of  40°  to  50°  F. ;  and  is  stored  for  some  time 
— three,  four,  or  even  five  months — during 
which  period  it  generates  carbon  di-oxide,  the 
gas  which  imparts  to  aerated  waters  their 
effervescing  and  thirst-quenching  properties. 
English  beer  is  largely  manufactured  by  the 
(employment  of  high  fermentation  tempera- 
tures which  conduce  to  the  evolution  of  pro- 
ducts analogous  to  fusel  oil.  These  products 
increase  the  stupefying  effects  of  high  gravity 
beers.  Moreover,  whilst  Continental  beers 
are  brewed  from  malt  alone,  English  beers  are 
produced  with  the  use  of  mere  alcohol-produc- 
ing substitutes  in  the  form  of  starch  and  sugars. 

gravity.  Firms  with  an  output  of  16.112,000  standard  barrels,  or  47 
jer  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  brewed,  re-classified  their  output 
iccording  to  the  kind  of  beer  brewed,  and  their  replies  are  sum- 
marised in  the  following  statement,  in  which  it  should  be  noted  that 
quantities  are  given  in  bulk  barrels,  and  not  in  standard  barrels  at 
1055° : 

Barrels  of  36  liquid  gallons. 

Ale 14,055,000 

Stout  1,468,000 

Porter  'l,397,000 

Lager   Beer   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        107,000 


Total 17,027,000 
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There  is  little  likelihood  that  private  enterprise 
will  cast  aside  its  old  traditions  and  turn  to  new 
methods  of  manufacture  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  lighter  beverages.  The  profit-making 
instinct  is  against  such  a  course.  For  whereas 
the  light  Continental  beers  are  stored  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  a  good  deal  of  English  ale  is 
sold  a  few  days  after  it  is  brewed.  A  writer, 
who  has  obviously  considerable  technical  know- 
ledge, after  referring  to  the  use  of  low-grade 
cane  sugars  and  glucose  and  their  harmful 
effects,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  another  reason 
why  the  cheaper  English  beers  do  so  much  to 
impair  the  constitution  of  the  drinker  is  that 
they  are  consumed  before  they  have  been  given 
sufficient  time  to  properly  m^cure,  often  within 
seven  days  of  manufacture.  This  naturally 
facilitates  a  more  rapid  turnover  of  capital,  but 
such  "  quick  running  "  beers,  as  they  are 
called,  are,  in  the  end,  as  harmful  to  the 
internal  economy  of  the  drinker  as  raw 
spirits."*  A  rapid  turnover  of  capital  in  the 
interests  of  profit  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  liquor  produced.  A 
public  monopoly,  acting  in  the  public  interest, 
would  be  able  to  discard  the  generally-pre- 
vailing methods  of  fermentation  and  the  manu- 
facture of  heady  and  stupefying  drinks,  and 
devote  itself  to  the  production  of  palatable  and 
less  injurious  liquors. 

*  "The  Rational  Solution  of  the  Drink  Problem"  by  "John  Barley- 
corn," Socialist  Review,   Vol.   13,   No.   77,   1916. 
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New  Obligations. 

A  publicly-owned  system  of  public  houses 
then  would  lead  to  large  economies,  offer 
amenities  and  counter-attractions  to  the  public, 
and  endeavour  to  encourage  the  consumption 
of  less  intoxicating  forms  of  drink.  It  would, 
however,  involve  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
of  remodelling  a  large  number  of  licensed 
premises.  The  meanest,  dirtiest  and  most  un- 
suitable of  them  would  probably  vanish  in  the 
process  of  abolishing  redundant  licenses,  but  a 
large  number  of  those  that  remained  would 
possess  some  of  the  disadvantages  common  to 
public-houses  to-day.  In  addition  to  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  rendering  public-houses  clean, 
healthy  and  wholesome  places,  their  adaptation 
to  new  needs  would  require  funds.  In  Carlisle, 
several  public-houses  were  either  rebuilt  or 
radically  reconstructed  during  the  war,  when 
labour  and  materials  were  scarce  and  costly; 
but  the  cost  incurred  has  not  crippled  the  Car- 
lisle scheme.  The  programme  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  public-houses  would  necessarily 
extend  over  a  period  of  years,  and  therefore 
the  provision  of  "  new  capital,"  so  to  speak, 
would  not  arise  when  the  liquor  trade  was 
acquired  by  the  State.  The  cost  would  be  met 
out  of  the  surplus  accruing  from  the  industry. 
It  would  be  advisable  at  the  outset  to  define 
either  an  annual  sum  or  a  proportion  of  the 
net  income  (after  deducting  excise  and  customs 
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duties)  which  would  be  set  aside  for  the 
rebuilding  and  re-equipment  of  licensed 
premises. 

Compensation  claims  would  have  to  be  met 
by  the  State  where,  after  its  acquisition  of  the 
licensed  trade,  it  dispensed  with  the  services  of 
those  who  had  for  a  reasonable  period  been  pre- 
viously engaged  in  the  trade.  The  sum  which 
would  be  involved  under  this  head  cannot,  of 
course,  be  estimated  with  any  precision.  Com- 
pensation claims,  however,  would  arise  gradu- 
ally after  the  licensed  trade  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  State.  Generally  speaking,  the 
reason  for  claims  arising  would  be  that  concen- 
tration and  consolidation  or  other  economies 
led  to  a  surplus  of  employees.  Such  economies 
would,  ex  hypothesi,  mean  financial  gains 
which  the  liquor  trade  had  not  previously 
enjoyed,  and  would,  in  effect,  be  a  new  source 
of  income  out  of  which  compensation  could  be 
paid.  In  other  words,  compensation  could  be 
made  a  charge  upon  the  income  of  the  publicly- 
owned  liquor  trade. 

Rates  and  Taxes. 

On  the  acquisition  of  the  liquor  traffic  the 
State  would  be  able  to  commence  the  liquida- 
tion of  its  liabilities  by  the  sale  of  surplus 
breweries,  spirit  and  bottling  stores  and  public- 
houses,  and  by  the  sale  of  "  commanding 
sites  "    now   occupied   by  licensed  premises. 
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The  economies  resulting  from  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  and  distributive  sides 
of  the  liquor  trade  would  provide  resources  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  employees 
whose  services  were  no  longer  required,  and  for 
the  gradual  reconstruction  of  licensed  premises 
on  new  lines.  Out  of  its  revenues,  the  liquor 
trade  would  need  to  make  contributions  to  the 
local  authorities  and  to  the  State.  The  ques- 
tion of  local  rates  is  one  of  some  importance 
for  local  authorities,  as  under  public  ownership 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensed  premises.  This  might  involve  a 
certain  loss  to  local  rating  authorities  owing  to 
the  diminished  rateable  value  of  the  premises 
from  which  licenses  were  taken  away.     In  the 

i  case  of  the  Carlisle  scheme,  the  Central  Con- 
trol Board  "considered  that  the  rates  ought 

;  not  to  suffer  at  all  by  reason  of  their  activities, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  they 
make  a  grant  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  net 

iloss  in  the  rates  caused  by  the  suppression  of 

,  the  licenses  in  the  district.  As  no  redaction 
from  the  grant  is  made  for  the  estimated  loss 
which  might  have  resulted  from  the  normal 
reduction  of  licenses  under  the  Act  of  1904,  the 
local  authorities  run  no  risk  of  being  worse  off 
in  the  matter  of  rates  than  they  would  have 
been  if  the  licensed  trade  had  remained  in 
private  hands."*     Moreover,  the  fees  payable 

*  Central  Control  Board.    General  Manager's  Report,  1919.    Cmd.  666, 
!  page  5. 
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on  the  renewal  or  transfer  of  licenses  are  now 
lost,  as  the  managers  of  the  Board  do  not  hold 
Justices'  licenses.  The  Central  Board,  there- 
fore, arranged  to  make  "  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  10/-  for  each  license  in  existence  when 
the  Board  commenced  their  operations.  This 
sum,  which  is  quite  as  much  as  that  which  is 
lost,  is  paid  through  the  justices'  clerk  into 
local  funds.  "*  It  is  clear  that  under  a  national 
scheme  of  public  ownership  some  arrangement 
would  be  needed  whereby  local  authorities  were 
recompensed  by  payments  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  amounts  which  they  would  otherwise  lose 
by  the  operation  of  State  purchase.  The 
method  of  dealing  with  this  question  is  con- 
sidered in  a  later  chapter.  The  point  which 
concerns  us  in  this  connection  is  that  some  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  from  the  drink  trade 
will  go  to  local  authorities. 

Similarly,  the  national  exchequer  which 
under  present  circumstances  is  assisted  by  the 
excise  duties,  and  by  the  ordinary  taxes  paid 
by  the  members  of  the  licensed  trade  would, 
under  public  ownership,  continue  to  benefit 
from  the  trade  in  intoxicants.  The  Liquor 
Control  Board  in  connection  with  the  Carlisle 
scheme  have  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  excise 
duties,  and  also  "  property  tax  (Schedule  A) 
and  all  other  outgoings  to  which  private  traders 
are  subject,  except  that  they  do  not  pay  income 

*  Ibid. 
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tax  (Schedule  D)  and  excess  profits  duty."* 
Contributions  equivalent  to  these  payments 
would  continue  to  be  paid,  though  the  form  in 
which  they  should  be  paid  is  a  matter  for 
further  consideration.! 

Under  public  ownership,  then,  both  the 
national  Exchequer  and  local  authorities  would 
continue  to  be  assisted  from  the  revenue 
of  the  drink  trade.  Any  further  surplus 
j  remaining  after  taxation,  or  its  equivalent,  had 
been  paid,  would  be  available  for  public  uses, 
and  would  not  filter  through  to  the  pockets  of 
private  shareholders.  The  experience  of  the 
Central  Control  Board  with  regard  to  the 
financial  results  of  the  Carlisle  scheme  has 
shown  the  possibilities  of  the  success  of  public 
ownership  from  the  financial  point  of  view, 
though  the  experiment  has  been  in  operation 
over  only  a  relatively  small  area.  It  is  some- 
times argued  that  the  prospect  of  surpluses 
available  for  public  uses  would  lead  the  State 
deliberately  to  encourage  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  This  argument  is,  at  the  least,  short- 
sighted. What  the  State  loses  on  the  swings, 
it  can  recover  on  the  roundabouts.  A 
diminished  consumption  of  intoxicants,  and 
therefore  a  lower  revenue  from  their  sale, 
would  adversely  affect  the  national  Exchequer. 
But  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  country  would 
not  have  been  diminished.      On  the  contrary, 

*  Ibid,  page  9. 

t  See  chapter  VII,  page  168. 
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it  might,  on  a  long  view,  be  considerably 
increased  through  improved  national  efficiency. 
The  excise  duties  are  merely  a  form  of  indirect 
taxation,  and  if  these  taxes  do  not  produce  the 
quota  of  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  State,  there  are  alternative  indirect  and 
direct  taxes  to  hand.  Moreover,  a  diminution 
in  the  receipts  from  the  consumption  of  liquor 
would  probably  be  accompanied  by  increased 
revenues  from  other  indirect  taxes.  But  what 
is  most  important  is  that  no  Government  could 
permanently  flout  organised  temperance  senti- 
ment, or  ignore  the  effect  of  increased  sobriety 
on  national  efficiency  and  taxable  capacity. 

The  case  for  the  public  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  liquor  trade  is,  broadly,  that  private 
ownership  is  injurious  to  the  nation  morally, 
politically,  and  economically ;  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  private  trader  would  destroy  the 
worst  evils  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  put  the 
nation  in  a  position  to  deal  with  it  in  accordance 
with  public  opinion,  whilst  ensuring  large 
economic  gains  to  the  community,  both 
directly  from  the  revenue  accruing  from  the 
liquor  trade,  and  indirectly  from  increased 
sobriety. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SOME  CRITICISMS    OF    PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP 

In  the  previous  chapter  I  referred  in  passing 
to  certain  arguments  which  are  brought  for- 
ward against  the  policy  of  State  purchase. 
The  case  against  public  ownership  is  naturally 
determined  by  the  point  of  view  of  the 
opponents.  The  attitude  of  those  who  would 
be  expropriated  is  different  from  that  adopted 
by  temperance  reformers  who  are  opposed  to 
public  ownership.  Yet  there  are  arguments 
common  to  the  armouries  of  both  sets  of 
critics.  I  have  already  illustrated  this  in  the 
case  of  the  argument  that  State  purchase 
would  drag  the  liquor  traffic  into  the  arena  of 
politics.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  urged  in  sup- 
port of  public  ownership  that  it  would  destroy 
the  political  influence  exercised  by  "  the 
Trade. ' '  Both  the  exponents  of  ' '  the  Trade  ' ' 
point  of  view  and  the  anti-State  purchase 
school  of  temperance  reformers  put  forward 
an  opposite  thesis.  But,  as  I  have  already  in- 
sisted, the  kind  of  political  pressure  which 

would  be  exercised  would   be  different.     A 
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world  divides  the  unseen,  but  pervasive  and 
powerful  influence  of  the  private  drink 
interests,  which  works  mainly  in  secret,  and 
the  open  pressure  which  would  be  brought  to 
bear  by  employees  or  consumers  of  alcoholic 
liquor  upon  Parliament.  The  organised  tem- 
perance movement,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
not  lose  in  weight  because  the  liquor  trade 
was  publicly,  instead  of  privately,  owned.  On 
the  contrary,  its  pressure,  provided  its  views 
were  strongly  supported,  would  be  more,  and 
not  less,  effective. 


Finding  the  Capital, 

Another  argument  used  both  by  "  the 
Trade  "  and  the  extreme  school  of  reformers 
is  that  State  purchase  would  involve  the 
country  in  a  heavy  capital  expenditure  which 
it  can  ill  afford.  Under  the  scheme  whereby 
the  State  would  acquire  the  liquor  trade, 
the  amount  of  public  money  which  would 
need  to  be  provided  would  be  confined  to 
the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
transfer  and  arbitration  proceedings.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  raise  any  capital  for  the 
actual  purchase  price.  It  is  suggested  that 
payment  should  be  made  by  means  of  termin- 
able annuities  payable  out  of  the  receipts  from 
the  drink  trade.  As  I  have  already  explained, 
the  debt  would  be  reduced  by  the  sale  of  re- 
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dundant  licensed  premises,  and  the  economies 
resulting  from  unified  management  would 
lead  to  financial  gains  of  a  considerable 
amount.  Compensation  payments  to  em- 
ployees, and  the  reconstruction  and  re-equip- 
ment of  licensed  premises  would  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  funds  drawn  from  the  income 
accruing  to  the  State  from  the  trade  in  liquor. 
The  purchase  price  could  be  paid  by  means 
of  annuities  payable  for  twelve  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  nation  would  have 
cleared  the  whole  of  its  debt  or  extinguished 
all  its  liabilities  towards  those  who  held  capital 
in  the  liquor*  trade  at  the  time  of  State  pur- 
chase. So  far  from  State  purchase  placing  a 
financial  burden  on  the  community,  it  would 
actually  be  a  profitable  investment,  whilst  the 
social  gains  which  would  follow  enlightened 
and  far-sighted  management  would  be  im- 
measurable. 


Effect  on  National  Credit. 

A  further  financial  argument  used  by  both 
reformers  and  traders  is  that  a  State  purchase 
scheme  would  re-act  unfavourably  upon  the 
national  credit.  This  view  was  also  taken  by 
the  Samuel  Committee.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  there  is  no  question  of 
issuing  a  new  Government  loan,  and  also  that 
the  Government  would  be  acquiring  a  revenue- 
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producing  undertaking.  In  any  case,  the 
purchase  price  is  small  as  compared  with  the 
present  national  debt,  which  the  nation  has 
carried  without  destroying  its  credit,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  new  obligations 
secured  on  a  profitable  undertaking  would 
produce  a  disturbance  of  our  credit,  which 
could  be  a  serious  financial  menace.  More- 
over, the  national  credit  is  steadily  improving 
and  will  continue  to  improve.  But  even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  transfer  of  the  liquor  trade 
to  the  State  would  temporarily  injure  national 
credit,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  there 
would  not  be  permanent  net  advantages  to  be 
obtained  from  the  transfer,  if  acquisition  were 
desirable  on  general  social  grounds.  These 
financial  arguments,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
brought  against  the  public  ownership  of  the 
liquor  trade  by  two  sets  of  critics  whose  real 
objections  are  based  on  other  considerations. 


Public  Ownership  "a  Sin" 

"  The  Trade  "  itself  quite  naturally  opposes 
plans  for  the  extinction  of  the  private  interests 
of  those  engaged  in  it.  Temperance  reformers 
who  are  antagonistic  to  public  ownership,  are 
moved  by  moral  considerations.  The  funda- 
mental reason  of  the  prohibitionist  section  of 
the  temperance  movement  against  State  pur- 
chase is,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Perks, 
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that  it  would  be  "  a  national  sin."  The  only 
t  end  of  the  liquor  trade,  it  is  held,  is  its 
mplete  suppression.  The  drink  traffic,  runs 
he  argument,  is  a  direct  cause  of  crime  and 
sease,  and  in  conducting  it  the  State  would 
e  guilty  of  complicity  in  evil.  It  is  said  that 
the  liquor  trade  is  one  which,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Asquith,  "the  State  should  not  touch 
with  its  finger  tips,"  and  the  conscience  of 
temperance  reformers  would  be  violated  if,  as 
citizens,  they  were  compelled  to  participate  in 
it. 

These  points  are  made  by  those  who  desire 
no  compromise.  Their  remedy  for  the  drink 
evil  is  complete  prohibition.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  purpose  in  this  volume  to  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  prohibition ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
whatever  may  be  the  trend  of  opinion  now  and 
in  the  future  it  is  indubitably  true  that  at  the 
present  time,  the  public,  as  a  whole,  would 
not  support  the  policy  of  suppressing  the 
drink  trade.  The  alternative  to  suppression  is 
regulation.  In  the  past,  regulation  has  not 
proved  and  never  can  prove  completely  effec- 
tive.  Closer  supervision  and  more  stringent 
conditions  cannot  touch  the  evil  arising  from 
the  conflict  of  private  profits  with  public  well- 
being,  nor  can  they  destroy  the  influence  of 
"the  Trade"  on  national  policy.  Public 
ownership  gives  the  community  unrestricted 
power  such  as  it  can  never  enjoy  through  ex- 
ternal regulation.     The  suggestion  that  the 
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State  could  not  well  produce  and  sell  a  com- 
modity the  consumption  of  which  has  led  to 
grave  evils  is  one  that  would  apply,  though 
perhaps  with  less  force,  to  almost  any  other 
commodity.  There  are  evils  associated  with 
every  industry,  some  of  them  of  a  serious 
kind;  but  it  is  not  a  valid  argument  against 
nationalisation  that  such  evils  exist  and  would 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  State.  On 
the  contrary,  it  could  be  urged  that  these 
defects  could  best  be  remedied  by  public 
ownership.  The  miners  insist  that  one  of  the 
potent  reasons  for  the  nationalisation  of  the 
coal  mines  is  the  fact  that  private  ownership 
has  had  too  little  regard  for  the  health -and 
safety  of  the  mine  workers,  and  it  is  urged  that 
national  ownership  could,  and  would,  remedy 
this  evil.  Those  who  support  the  public 
ownership  of  the  liquor  trade  recognise  the 
evils  which  exist,  and  their  policy  is  put  for- 
ward with  a  view  to  diminishing  and,  indeed, 
abolishing  them.  If  the  State,  when  it  has 
unfettered  control  over  the  liquor  trade,  does 
not  grapple  with  the  evils  which  have  been 
associated  with  it,  then  it  may  justly  be 
blamed. 

The  suggestion  that  by  State  purchase  the 
country  would  become  implicated  in  some  new 
way  in  an  evil  of  the  worst  kind  will  not  stand 
examination.  The  community  is  already  im- 
plicated as  deeply  as  it  can  be,  and  apart  from 
complete  control  of  the  liquor  trade  there  is 
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no  way  of  the  public  extricating  itself  from  its 
complicity.     To  say  that  the  State  should  not 
touch  the  drink  trade  "with  its  finger  tips" 
is  to  ignore  the  facts  of  a  hundred  years.    The 
State  has  accepted  the  existence  of  the  liquor 
trade,  given  it  a  legal  status,  and  laid  down 
regulations  for  those  who  carry  it  on.    If  these 
regulations  have  not  completely  met  the  needs 
of  the  situation  the  State  must  take  the  re- 
;  sponsibility.    The  evils  of  the  drink  traffic  are 
evils  for  which  not  merely  "the  Trade,"  but 
the  State  and  the  community  must  be  held 
responsible.     The  State  has  actually  profited 
out  of  the  traffic  in  drink.    The  citizens  of  the 
country — both   drinkers   and  total   abstainers 
alike — have  agreed  that  consumers  of  intoxi- 
i  cants  should  be  taxed,  and  as  I  have  shown  in 
i  an  earlier  chapter,  customs  and  excise  duties 
;  have  made  very  considerable  contributions  to 
\  the  Imperial  Exchequer.*     The  State,  there- 
fore, is  at  present  guilty  of  complicity.     The 
I  illogical  position  of  those  who  oppose  public 
!  ownership   because  it  involves  complicity  in 
'  the  drink   evil  was  recognised  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Masterman,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  when  at  a 
;  recent  meeting  of  the  organisation,  he  said  : 

*  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  this  taxation  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  State  has  to  pay  for  the  social  evils  resulting  from  excessive 
drinking.  But  customs  and  excise  duties  have  not  been  levied  for  this 
reason.  They  form  a  part  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  State,  and 
have  not  been  earmarked  for  the  support  of  prisons  or  hospitals. 
Formerly   "whisky   money"   was  devoted   to   higher   education. 
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■ 


"  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  we  are  hampered 
immensely  in  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
because  we  are,  in  some  kind  of  sense,  partners 
in  that  traffic.  At  all  events,  we  agree  to 
share  the  loot,  though  we  regret  the 
burglary." 


Conscientious  Objections, 

In  defence  of  their  attitude,  the  opponents 
of  public  ownership  assert  that  ' '  the  State  has 
no  right  to  do  violence  to  the  conscience  of 
large  numbers  of  its  citizens,"  and  that 
violence  would  be  done  if  the  State  acquired 
the  drink  traffic.  The  proposals  which  these 
reformers  favour — prohibition — is  one  which 
would  also  offend  the  conscience  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  citizens.  The  number 
of  total  abstainers,  it  has  been  estimated,  is 
about  a  quarter  of  the  adult  male  population, 
and  by  no  means  the  whole  of  this  fraction 
approve  prohibition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vast  majority  of  non-abstainers,  and  some  at 
least  of  the  abstainers  would  regard  the  sup- 
pression of  the  drink  trade  as  a  violation  of 
individual  liberty,  and  their  feelings  would  be 
outraged  by  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  per- 
sonal habits,  provided  those  habits  do  not 
become  obnoxious  or  injurious  to  others. 
The  State  has  conceded  the  legality  of  drink- 
ing,   and  has   obtained   pecuniary   advantage 
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from  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people.  It  is 
therefore  a  partner  in  it.  Public  ownership 
would  change  its  status  to  that  of  managing 
director.  The  conscience  of  the  opponent  of 
State  purchase  will  be  outraged  less  by  public 
ownership  than  that  of  the  consumer  of  in- 
toxicants (and  even  of  the  temperance  re- 
former who  is  not  committed  against  State 
purchase)  would  be  by  the  alternative  pro- 
posal of  the  prohibitionists.  In  other  words, 
whilst  the  prohibitionist  reformers  have  no  real 
conscientious  case  against  public  ownership,  a 
large  section  of  the  public  has  an  undoubted 
conscientious  case  against  the  proposal  to 
which  such  reformers  pin  their  faith. 

The  arguments  against  public  ownership 
brought  forward  by  temperance  opponents 
arise  out  of  their  considered  view  that  total  sup- 
pression of  "  the  Trade  "  is  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic.  The  main 
arguments  for  State  purchase  rest  upon  the 
view  that  education  is  the  only  remedy.  But 
suppression  is  impracticable  and,  many  people 
would  claim,  undesirable.  Education  is  both 
practicable  and  desirable. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  COST  OF  STATE  PURCHASE 

The  purchase  by  the  State  of  any  industry 
must  involve  a  variety  of  complex  considera- 
tions, and  the  liquor  trade  is  no  exception. 
In  deciding  upon  the  public  ownership  of  the 
drink  trade,  the  Government  would  presum- 
ably set  up  machinery  for  carrying  out  its 
general  proposals,  providing  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  determine  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  questions  of  profit  and 
purchase  price.  The  first  step  is  to  lay  down 
the  general  principles  on  which  ' '  the  Trade  ' ' 
should  be  transferred  to  the  State.  The  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  to  individual  cases 
whether  of  brewery  companies  or  licensees  or 
others  concerned,  woidd  be  a  matter  for  the 
Authority  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  purchase  of  the  drink  trade. 

The  Basis  of  Purchase. 

The  question  which  immediately  arises  is 
that    of    the    general    terms    of    purchase.* 

*  I  am  here  dealing  solely  with  England  and  Wales. 
135 
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=: 


Should  the  liquor  trade  be  purchased  at  the 
values  prevailing  when  it  is  taken  over,  or 
should  purchase  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
pre-war  values?  It  is  obvious  that  to  buy 
out  the  drink  trade  at  the  present  time  on 
present  values,  when  those  values  are  inflated 
owing  to  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  war, 
would  be  to  capitalise  war  gains  for  all  time, 
and  to  place  a  permanent  burden  upon  the 
community  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  normal 
capital  value  of  "the  Trade."  Moreover,  as 
the  Sumner  Committee  point  out,  "  it  would 
be  inequitable  for  either  the  State  or  the  Trade 
to  derive  advantage  in  a  compulsory  purchase 
from  the  special  and  disturbing  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  war,  and  the  legislation  and 
control  which  the  war  has  made  necessary." 
The  purchase  of  the  liquor  interests  on  the 
basis  of  pre-war  values  could  not  be  regarded 
as  unjust.  In  1915,  the  Government,  having 
had  the  question  under  consideration,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  advise  it  inter  alia 
6  i  on  the  financial  arrangements  that  would 
have  to  be  made  if  it  should  be  decided  by  the 
State  to  purchase  the  properties  of  the 
breweries  in  England  and  Wales."  This 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel 
was  Chairman,  reported  in  favour  of  purchase 
at  pre-war  values. t  In  1917  a  further  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  under  the  Chairmanship 


*  Cd.  9042,  p.  13. 

t  Cd.    8283,    1916.     Id. 
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of  Lord  Sumner.  According  to  the  terms  of 
reference,  "  His  Majesty's  Government  being 
of  opinion  that  it  may  shortly  be  necessary  as 
an  urgent  war  measure,  to  assume  control  of 
the  manufacture  and  supply  of  intoxicating 
liquors  during  the  war,  and  the  period  of  de- 
mobilisation, and  that  such  control  would  in- 
volve the  purchase  after  the  war  of  the 
interests  concerned  in  such  manufacture  and 
supply,"  the  Committee  was  instructed  "to 
enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  terms  upon 
which  those  interests  should  be  acquired,  and 
the  financial  arrangements  which  should  be 
made  for  the  period  of  control."  Lord 
Sumner's  Committee  reported*  in  favour  of 
purchase  at  pre-war  values.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  capital  invested  in  breweries 
has  not  changed  hands  since  before  the  war, 
and  those  who  have  bought  shares  since  the 
rise  in  values  did  so  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  two  Government 
Committees  had  reported  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  State  taking  over  the  liquor  trade,  it 
should  be  purchased  at  the  values  ruling  be- 
fore the  war.  It  is  certain  that  public  opinion 
would  be  violently  opposed  to  State  purchase 
at  prices  representing  the  fictitious  and 
abnormal  values  which  obtain  to-day,  and  will 
regard  as  reasonable  terms  representing7  pre- 
war profits. 

*  Cd.  9042,  1918.    9d. 
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,    The  Scope  of  a  State  Purchase  Scheme. 

Assuming  that  the  liquor  trade  is  to  be 
bought  out  at  terms  based  upon  pre-war 
values,  we  are  now  confronted  with  a  second 
question.  How  are  pre-war  values  to  be  de- 
termined? Before  the  question  can  be 
answered,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  define 
what  properties  and  interests  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase  scheme.  The  Samuel 
Committee  recommended  the  purchase  of 
brewery  undertakings,  all  fully  licensed  public 
houses,  beerhouses  with  on  or  off  licenses,  not 
belonging  to  breweries,  cider  licenses,  and  the 
licensees'  interest  in  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in 
the  case  of  "grocers'  licenses."  Hotels  and 
restaurants,  together  with  railway  refreshment 
rooms,  theatres,  music-halls  and  similar 
licenses  present  a  special  problem.  "It  is 
clear,"  say  the  Committee,  "that  the  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  which  many  of  these 
licenses  are  held  could  not  be  taken  over, 
though  in  some  cases  (e.g.  small  hotels)  the 
licensed  premises  will  probably  have  to  be 
acquired.  The  question  whether  in  any  indi- 
vidual case  the  business  is  to  be  acquired,  or  if 
not,  whether  the  license  is  to  be  continued  in 
private  hands  or  is  to  be  suppressed,  is  one  of 
policy  and  administration.* 

The  Sumner  Committee  dealt  more  exhaus- 
tively with  the  various  interests  involved.  They 

*  Cd.   8283,    p.   4. 
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would  acquire  breweries  and  the  houses  tied  to 
them,  free  on-licensed  houses,  the  interests  of 
tenants  of  tied  houses,  wholesale  dealers' 
licenses,  so  far  as  they  are  held  by  breweries  or 
other  concerns  which  must  be  acquired  on 
other  grounds,  and  retail  licenses.  As  a 
similar  Scottish  Committee  was  at  the  same 
time  considering  the  question  of  State  pur- 
chase applied  to  Scotland,  Lord  Sumner's 
Committee  made  no  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  eight  distillers  and  25  rectifying  con- 
cerns in  England  and  Wales,  as  the  question 
of  distillers  and  rectifiers  was  one  with  which 
the  Scottish  Committee  was  especially  con- 
cerned. Wholesale  dealers  present  a  question 
of  some  complexity.  They  fall  into  two  main 
groups — shippers  and  agents,  i.e.,  dealers  sell- 
ing imported  liquor  for  re-sale  to  retailers, 
and  dealers  who  supply  liquor  directly  for  con- 
sumption. But  these  two  classes  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  nor  are  their  licenses  con- 
fined to  wines  and  spirits.  Many  holders  of 
excise  wholesale  licenses  also  hold  excise  retail 
licenses.  Of  the  first  class  many  supply  private 
consumers.  Many  in  the  second  class  sell  beer 
as  well  as  wines  and  spirits.  All  of  them  deal 
in  British  as  well  as  foreign  spirits.  The  first 
group  contains  a  much  smaller  number  of 
persons  than  the  second,  but  their  businesses 
are  very  various  and  often  very  large.  Some 
of  them  own  vineyards  and  warehouses  abroad, 
and  some  re-ship  wines  and  spirits  from  this 
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country  on  a  large  scale.  In  1914  the  wine 
imported  and  retained  for  home  consumption 
in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
11,637,816  gallons.  The  principal  countries 
of  origin  were  Portugal,  France,  British  pos- 
sessions and  Italy,  and,  as  the  Sumner  Com- 
mittee observe  ' '  very  large  economic  interests 
in  the  Dominions  and  in  Allied  countries  are 
concerned  in  this  part  of  the  Liquor  Trade." 
The  main  reasons  why  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  wholesale  dealers'  concerns  should 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  acquired  were — 

"  (1)  That  large  parts  of  the  assets,  notably 
those  abroad,  and  the  export  por- 
tions of  the  Trade,  would  on 
various  grounds  be  unsuitable  for 
State  acquisition. 

'  (2)  That  the  selection,  blending,  and  pre- 
paration of  wine  presents  prob- 
lems different  from  and  more  deli- 
cate than  those  involved  in  brew- 
ing. 
"  (8)  That  the  cost  of  compensation  for 
severing  the  domestic  portions  of 
these  businesses  and  assets  from 
the  foreign  portions,  would  be 
hard  to  reckon  and  heavy  in 
amount,  and  that  the  domestic 
trade,  if  acquired,  might  not  be 
successfully  carried  on  when 
divorced  from  the  rest."t 

*  Cd    9042,  par.  85,  p.  19. 
t  Ibid. 
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The  Committee,  therefore,  recommended 
'  'that  wholesale  licenses  should  not  be 
acquired  except  those  which  are  held  by 
breweries  or  other  concerns  which  must  be 
acquired  as  falling  within  another  category, 
and  those  which  are  at  present  held  in  con- 
junction with  a  retail  license  where  the  busi- 
ness cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  without 
that  adjunct."*     In  view  of  the  special  cir- 

I  cumstances  of  the  wholesale  trade,  it  should 
be  excluded  from  the  State  purchase  scheme, 
at  least  until  experience  of  the  operation  of 
this  arrangement  has  been  obtained. 

The  Sumner  Committee  did  not  propose 
that,  generally  speaking,  hotels  and  res- 
taurants should  be  taken  over  by  the  State. 
Many  hotels,  however,  have  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  as  part  of  the  same  business,  places 
intended  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  often  called 

i  vaults,  shades  or  bars.  They  can  often  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  buildings  with 
little,  if  any,  structural  alteration.  "Virtu- 
ally, they  are  public-houses,  and  as  such,"  say 
the  Committee,  "  their  business  should  be 
acquired."!  Another  exception  would  arise 
if  a  purchased  brewery  concern  happens  to  have 
r  among  its  assets  a  licensed  house  which  is  a 
hotel.  "In  such  case,"  it  is  suggested,  "the 
house,  though  an  hotel,  would  be  included  in 
the  State  purchase  along  with  other  licensed 
houses.  "J 

*  Ibid. 

t  Cd.  9042,  par   87,  p.  81. 

%  Ibid. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  Carlisle  control 
area,  the  State  has  taken  possession  of  a 
number  of  hotels.  The  State,  moreover,  in 
Carlisle,  Annan  and  elsewhere  also  owns  and 
manages  restaurants.  It  is  true  that  the  Car- 
lisle scheme  is  operative  only  over  a  restricted 
area,  and  that  to  include  all  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  a  national  scheme  of  State  pur- 
chase would  add  to  the  burden  of  Government 
responsibility.  Nevertheless,  it  may  prove 
desirable  at  a  later  stage  for  the  State  to  ex- 
tend its  sphere  of  operations.  Indeed,  from 
the  very  first,  it  will  be  involved  in  the 
management  of  some  hotels  and  refreshment 
houses,  and  it  may  be  advantageous,  especially 
if  the  character  of  the  licensed  trade  changes, 
to  embark  upon  a  larger  scale  in  these  direc- 
tions. 

The  view  of  the  Sumner  Committee  was 
that  railway  refreshment  rooms,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  intoxicating  liquor  on 
dining  cars  or  steam-boats  should  not  be 
acquired  provided  that  the  supply  is  limited 
to  persons  who  are  bona-fide  travellers  by  the 
railway  or  steamboat  as  the  case  may  be.  If, 
however,  the  railways  were  nationalised,  most 
of  the  railway  refreshment  rooms  and  the 
railway  hotels  would  pass  under  public  owner- 
ship, and  the  State  would  carry  on  the  sale  of 
liquor  on  dining  cars  and  on  such  steamboats 
as  were  previously  owned  by  the  railway  com- 
panies.    The  arrangements  whereby  certain 
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caterers  conduct  railway  refreshment  rooms 
should  then  be  terminated.  Lord  Sumner's 
Committee  did  not  deem  it  necessary  that  the 
State  should  take  over  the  bars  in  connection 
with  theatres,  music  halls  and  other  places  of 
amusement. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  trades  connected 
more  or  less  intimately  with  the  traffic.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  is  the  malting  trade. 
Many  breweries  own  maltings,  which  of  course 
would  pass,  with  the  other  assets  of  the 
breweries,  to  the  State ;  but  the  Sumner  Com- 
mittee did  not  propose  that  that  part  of  the 
trade  which  was  conducted  by  independent 
maltsters  should  be  acquired. 

The  delimitation  of  the  properties  and 
licenses  which  should  be  acquired  by  the  State 
adopted  by  Lord  Sumner's  Committee  might 
in  its  broad  outlines  be  accepted,  at  any  rate, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  until  sufficient  experi- 
ence is  available  as  to  the  working  of  the 
scheme.  We  may  tabulate,  as  follows,  the 
interests  which  the  Government  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  over  : —  , 

(1)  All  businesses  carried  on  under  license  to 
brew  beer  for  sale,  including  the  fee 
simple  in  possession  of  all  properties  in 
which  the  owners  of  a  brewery  hold  on 
interest  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
its  trade,  and  all  other  assets  held  for 
that  purpose.  The  State  should,  how- 
ever, have  the  option  to  exclude  from 
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the  purchase,  assets  not  employed  in 
the  trade,  e.g.,  real  property  bought 
with  a  view  to  extensions  of  premises  or 
surplus  funds  invested  in  Stock  Ex- 
change securities. 

(2)  All    businesses    carried    on    under    the 

ordinary  retail  on-license,  together  with 
the  fee  simple  in  possession  of  all  pro- 
perties where  such  business  is  carried 
on,  excluding  any  such  business  as  is 
carried  on  in  an  hotel  or  restaurant. 
Any  business,  however,  carried  on  in 
shades  or  vaults  of  an  hotel  or  restaurant 
should  be  acquired. 

(3)  All  business  carried  on  under  a  retail  off- 

license. 

(4)  All    distilling   businesses   and    rectifying 

concerns  on  conditions  similar  to  those 
applying  to  breweries.     (  (1)  above). 

(5)  Wholesale  licenses  in  so  far  as  they  are 

held  by  breweries  or  other  concerns 
acquired  under  one  of  the  above  head- 
ings, and  those  held  in  conjunction  with 
a  retail  license  where  the  business  could 
not  be  successfully  carried  on  without 
the  wholesale  license. 

(6)  Railway  companies'   hotels   and  refresh- 

ment rooms  and  dining  car  and  pas- 
senger vessel  licenses  (where  the  vessels 
are  owned  by  railway  companies)  would 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  if  and 
when  the  railways  are  nationalised. 
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Compensation  Claims. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  items  of  expen- 
diture in  a  scheme  of  State  purchase,  there 
would  be  certain  compensation  claims  to  be 
met.  The  Samuel  Committee  recommended 
that  "  compensation  to  officials  and  employees 
who  may  be  deprived  of  employment  through 
the  concentration  of  the  industry  into  one 
hand  should  be  given  with  due  consideration 
for  their  length  of  service,  age  and  chance  of 
obtaining  other  work.  The  position  of  the 
holder  of  an  annual  tenancy  who  has  money 
invested  in  the  business  should  be  dealt  with 
on  similar  lines.  Any  liabilities  of  the  brewery 
proprietors  in  respect  of  pensions  should  be 
taken  over.  Suitable  compensation  should 
also  be  paid  for  loss  of  directors'  fees."*  Lord 
Sumner's  Committee  proposed  that  "  the 
tenant  of  on-licensed  premises  (tied  or  free) 
should  receive  in  addition  to  whatever  sum,  if 
any,  he  may  be  entitled  to  out  of  the  corpus  in 
respect  of  his  lease  or  tenancy  being  beneficial, 
the  value  of  his  stock  and  other  chattels  and 
compensation  in  respect  of  personal  goodwill 
which  in  the  case  of  an  annual  or  shorter 
tenancy  or  a  lease  with  less  than  two  years  un- 
expired, should  not  exceed  two  years'  purchase 
of  the  profits  attributable  to  such  good  will." 
Further,  "  holders  of  retail  off-licenses  should 
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receive  the  value  of  their  stock  and  other 
chattels,  and  where  the  residue  of  the  tenancy 
does  not  exceed  two  years,  not  more  than  two 
years'  purchase  of  the  profits  attributable  to 
the  retail  business  in  intoxicants ;  where  the 
residue  of  the  tenancy  exceeds  two  years,  or 
the  trading  licensee  is  the  freeholder,  three 
years'  purchase  of  profits  in  respect  of  goodwill 
should  be  the  maximum,  except  in  the  case  of 
licenses  granted  to  the  present  holders  before 
1902."  Lastly,  "  persons  losing  employment, 
including  holders  of  on-licenses,  should  be 
compensated."*  It  is  suggested  that  salaried 
whole  time  technical  experts  and  other  salaried 
officers  whose  existing  conditions  of  employ- 
ment carry  a  reasonable  prospect  of  pension  on 
retirement  should  be  awarded  pensions  at  the 
rate  of  1/ 120th  of  average  annual  salary  for 
three  years  up  to  date  of  taking  over  for  each 
year  of  continuous  employment  in  the  trade. 
All  other  employees  would  receive  gratuities 
of  one  week's  pay  for  each  year  of  continuous 
employment  in  the  licensed  trade.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  no  compensation  would  be  pay- 
able if  an  offer  of  equivalent  State  employ- 
ment were  refused.  The  Committee  also  sug- 
gest that  compensation  should  not  be  paid  to 
those  with  less  than  ten  years'  continuous 
employment  in  the  licensed  trade  unless  the 
applicant     possesses     specialised     knowledge 

*  Cd.  9042,  par.  3,  p.  24. 
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which  cannot  be  turned  to  account  outside  the 
licensed  trade,  or  is  likely  by  reason  of  his  age 
or  the  state  of  his  health  to  have  difficulty  in 
finding  other  employment.  License  holders 
trading  on  their  own  account,  and  the  wives 
and  families  of  such  license  holders  employed 
whole  time  in  the  business,  should  be  com- 
pensated for  loss  of  employment,  the  former 
by  means  of  pensions  and  the  latter  by  gratui- 
ties. It  is  proposed  that  three  years'  purchase 
of  total  fees  to  Directors  should  be  distributed 
by  the  Board  as  they  may  agree. 

The  greatest  difficulty  will  arise  with  regard 
to  weekly  wage  workers.  At  the  date  the 
State  takes  over  the  liquor  trade,  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  will  be  dismissals  on  any  large  scale  ; 
but  with  the  gradual  concentration  of  the 
industry,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  number 
of  employees  would  tend  to  diminish,  perhaps 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  though  there  might 
be  openings  in  new  directions  for  at  least  a 
proportion  of  the  employees  who  wrould  other- 
wise be  displaced.  The  State  would  clearly 
have  a  definite  responsibility  with  regard  to 
those  hitherto  employed  in  the  licensed  trade 
whose  services  were  no  longer  required.  Its 
obligations  would  not  be  adequately  met  by 
the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  one 
week's  pay  for  each  year  of  continuous  em- 
ployment in  the  trade.  It  must  either  find 
suitable  alternative  employment  for  them,  or 
make  the  maintenance  of  displaced  employees 
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a  charge  upon  the  income  received  by  the 
State  from  the  trade  until  such  employment  is 
offered. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  accurate  estimate 
of  the  total  financial  obligations  in  which  the 
State  would  be  involved  in  taking  over  the 
licensed  trade  in  England  and  Wales.  Both 
the  Samuel  and  Sumner  Committees,  however, 
presented  estimates,  which  whilst  not  com- 
plete, include  the  heaviest  items  of  capital  ex- 
penditure. Unfortunately,  neither  Report 
does  more  than  give  the  sum  total  of  its  esti- 
mate. Consequently,  we  are  without  informa- 
tion as  to  the  sums  suggested  to  be  paid  in 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  various 
interests  concerned. 


The  Samuel  and  Sumner  Estimates. 

The  Samuel  Committee  reported  that  (i  the 
estimates  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  in- 
dicate a  total  approximating  to  £250,000,000 
for  England  and  Wales.  These  figures  do  not 
include  allowances  in  respect  of  certain  off- 
licenses,  for  compensation  to  the  holders  of 
grocers'  licenses,  compensation  to  officials  and 
employees  and  any  other  expenditure  contem- 
plated in  this  Report.*  In  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Sumner's  Committee  "  the  gross  cost  of 

*  Cd.    8283,    p.    5. 
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acquiring  breweries  with  all  tied-houses  on  a 
fee  simple  basis,  stocks  in  trade  and  other 
assets ;  free  houses  on  a  like  basis ;  the  stock- 
in-trade,  fixtures,  utensils  and  furniture  of  on- 
license  holders  and  compensation  for  good- 
will ;  and  businesses  carried  on  under  retailers' 
excise  licenses  for  consumption  off  the 
premises — including  goodwill,  stock,  furni- 
ture, fittings,  etc.,  may  be  estimated  for 
England  and  Wales  at  not  less  than 
£350,000,000  on  a  pre-war  basis  of  valuation. 
This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
production  and  wholesale  distribution  of 
spirits,  or  of  compensation  for  loss  of  occupa- 
tion to  license  holders  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  the  trade,  or  miscellaneous  com- 
pensation, for  example,  for  severance  of  busi- 
ness or  for  adaptation  of  premises  to  suit  State 
management.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figure 
referred  to  is  the  estimated  gross  cost,  and 
does  not  take  into  account  the  scaling  down 
of  the  stock  to  be  issued  to  a  post-war  basis  of 
value  or  the  proceeds  derivable  from  sales  of 
redundant  properties."*  The  two  estimates 
are  not  exactly  comparable,  and  certain  items, 
e.g.,  "grocers'  licenses"  are  included  in  the 
Sumner  Committee's  estimate,  but  not  in  that 
of  the  earlier  Committee. 

The  Samuel  Committee  based  the  purchase 
price   of  breweries   whose   securities  of  each 

*  Cd.   9042,   par.   110,   p.   23. 
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class— debenture,  preference  and  ordinary 
shares — are  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  on 
the  "  average  of  the  middle  prices  quoted  dur- 
ing the  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1914,"* 
and  of  other  breweries  on  the  annual  nett 
profits  during  the  three  years  prior  to  the  war. 
As  the  Sumner  Committee  point  out,  this 
method,  so  far  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
breweries  to  be  acquired  are  concerned, 
"  really  amounts  to  fixing  a  number  of  years' 
purchase  of  the  nett  annual  profits  as  the 
normal  multiplier,  with  adjustments  for 
special  circumstances  and  abnormal  cases." 
Their  Report  continues,  "After  careful  con- 
sideration, the  method  which  has  commended 
itself  to  us  also  as  the  most  equitable  for 
arriving  at  the  just  value  of  a  Brewery  as  a 
going  concern,  is  that  of  capitalising  the  true 
commercial  annual  profit  that  the  business  is 
normally  capable  of  earning  by  multiplying  it 
by  a  figure  representing  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  security  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
profit,  "f 

Instead  of  the  three  years  immediately  prior 
to  the  war,  Lord  Sumner's  Committee  fixes 
the  four  years— 1910-11,  1911-12,  1912-13, 
1913-14 — as  the  datum  period  over  which 
annual  profits  should  be  averaged.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  multiplier  presented  some 
difficulty,  but  the  Committee  came  to  the  con- 

*  Cd    8283    D.  2. 

t  Cd!  9042*.  pars.  26  and  27,  p.  12. 
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elusion  that  15  years  would  "according  to  the 
standard  of  capital  values  prevailing  imme- 
diately before  the  outbreak  of  war,  be  a  fair 
multiplier  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
purchase  of  a  normal  concern,  or  in  that  of 
one  reduced  by  adjustment  of  accounts  to  a 
normal  standard  on  a  freehold  basis."*  They 
also  recommend  that  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  general  depreciation  of  capital 
values,  a  matter  to  which  further  reference  is 
made  below.  The  purchase  consideration  of 
free  on-licensed  houses  would  be  arrived  at  on 
the  same  broad  principles. 

Criticism  of  the  Sumner  Estimate. 

I  wish  now  to  turn  to  an  examination  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  total  sums  arrived  at  by  the 
Samuel  and  Sumner  Committees,  and  to  show 
that  they  err  on  the  side  of  generosity.  The 
Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  contains  particu- 
lars of  rather  over  300  English  and  Welsh 
Brewery  Companies.  Their  nominal  capital 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
£180,000,000,  including  mortgage,  loan  and, 
deposit  capital.  These  companies  include  all 
the  largest  concerns  in  the  industry,  and  are 
responsible  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
annual  production  of  beer.  On  the  basis  of 
the  figures  contained  in  the  Stock  Exchange 

*  Cd.  9042,  par.  42,   p.   14. 
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Year  Book  the  total  nominal  capital  employed 
in  the  brewing  industry  in  England  and  Wales 
probably  does  not  exceed  £225,000,000.  The 
Brewers9  Almanack  for  1915  states  that 
according  to  the  Statist  for  August  24th  and 
31st,  1912,  the  total  capital  invested  in  83 
representative  brewery  companies,  officially 
quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  was 
£102,458,780,  or,  roughly,  the  Statist  puts  it, 
about  one-half  the  probable  total  capital  in- 
vested in  the  industry.  The  capital  value  of 
breweries  and  distilleries  and  their  licensed 
property  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  put  at 
£215,000,000.  Omitting  the  distilleries,  the 
total  figure  would  not  stand  as  high  as 
£200,000,000. 

In  the  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  par- 
ticulars are  given,  in  an  adequate  form,  of  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  195  companies.  On 
the  published  accounts,  the  profits  of  these 
companies  for  1913-14  was  £7,000,000,  and 
their  nominal  capital  about  £125,000,000. 
The  total  pre-war  profits  of  all  English  and 
Welsh  breweries  calculated  on  the  same  basis 
would  therefore  be  about  £18,000,000.  If  we 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  Sumner  Committee 
that  the  purchase  price  of  brewery  companies 
should  be  15  years'  purchase  of  pre-war 
profits,  we  should  arrive  at  a  sum  of  about 
£195,000,000  (before  "scaling  down"  to 
take  account  of  the  present  general  deprecia- 
tion of  capital  values). 
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The  same  broad  result  may  be  arrived  at  by 
I  a  different  method.  Taking  seventeen  brewery 
companies  which  show  market  quotations  for 
every  class  of  security  issued  by  them,  I  find 
that  their  nominal  capital  is  £15,700,000, 
whilst  the  market  value  at  mean  prices 
ruling  in  the  year  before  the  war  was 
;  £11,250,000.  Proportionately,  the  market 
value  of  £225,000,000  nominal  capital  would 
be  about  £160,000,000.  Now  the  estimate  of 
£195,000,000  reached  above  would  become 
£156,000,000  if  "scaled  down"  by  20  per 
cent.,  which  roughly  represents  the  present 
depreciation-level  of  securities. 

There  is  a  third  method  of  checking  the  pur- 
chase price  of  brewery  interests.     Ever  since 
i  the  pre-war  Kennedy  Judgment  as  to  the  basis 
I  of  compensation  for  the  extinction  of  a  re- 
dundant license,  it  has  been  well  known  that 
i  the  brewer's  profit  per  barrel  on  a  tied-house 
was  before  the  war  round  about   10/-.     The 
i  pre-war  output  for  England  and  Wales  was 
i  about      29,000,000      barrels      annually,      on 
I  which  the  brewers'   profits   would   be   about 
£14,500,000.     To  this  should  be  added  the 
nett  value  of  the  rents  of  the  tied-houses  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  repairs  and  insurance, 
property  tax,  license  duty  and  compensation 
levy.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to 
deduct  the  overhead  charges  of  the  brewery, 
i  and   also    the    element   of    compensation    for 
|  severance  which  the  Kennedy  basis  admittedly 
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includes.  The  final  figure  for  profits  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  £13,000,000  as 
estimated  above.  We  may  therefore  take  the 
sum  of  £195,000,000  as  being  a  fair  price  to 
pay  for  the  breweries  of  England  and  Wales, 
before  making  any  adjustment  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  capital  values. 

As  regards  free  houses,  they  form  at  the  out- 
set only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade. 
If  the  breweries  with  their  tied  houses  are 
worth  about  £195,000,000,  the  free  houses  can 
hardly  be  worth  more  than  £19,500,000.  On 
this  basis  the  brewery  interests  and  free  houses 
ought  to  be  purchased  for  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £215,000,000.  The  Samuel  Committee's 
estimate  with  which  this  figure  is  comparable 
was  £250,000,000. 

If  we  include  licensed  tenants  as  the  Sumner 
Committee  does,  a  further  addition  must  be 
made  to  cover  the  satisfaction  of  their  claims. 
The  sum  to  be  added  may  be  arrived  at  as 
follows.  The  pre-war  drink  bill  was  from 
£140,000,000  to  £160,000,000  a  year.  Retail 
profits  before  the  war  were  commonly  esti- 
mated as  being  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  turn- 
over, or,  say,  £15,000,000  in  the  aggregate. 
Accepting  the  principle  of  two  years'  pur- 
chase we  obtain  an  amount  of  £30,000,000. 
In  addition,  licensed  tenants  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  stock,  furniture  and  other  chattel 
interests.  If  this  be  estimated  at  £300  per 
house  over  the  100,000  on  and  off  licenses  in 
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existence,  this  element  of  the  total  purchase 
price  would  amount  to  a  further  £30,000,000, 
making  £60,000,000  in  all. 

The  total  purchase  price  for  the  drink  trade 
in  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  such  items 
as  compensation  for  loss  of  occupation,  would 
on  the  above  calculations  be  as  follows  : — 

Breweries  -         -         £195,000,000 

Free  houses  -         -  20,000,000 

Licensed  tenants  -  60,000,000 


£275,000,000 


This  figure  is  comparable  exactly  with  the 
estimate  of  £350,000,000  made  by  the  Sumner 
Committee.  The  latter  estimate  clearly  errs 
on  the  side  of  excessive  generosity,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  Committee 
arrived  at  so  large  a  sum,  unless  they  made  a 
very  large  allowance  for  contingencies,  or 
desired  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  niggard- 
liness. 

The  obligations  which  would  fall  upon  the 
State  in  respect  of  compensation  cannot  be 
determined,  but  the  financial  payments  in- 
volved would  fall  over  a  period  of  time  after 
the  licensed  trade  had  been  taken  over,  and 
should  be  made  a  charge  upon  the  Trade. 

In  arriving  at  the  actual  price  to  be  paid 
i  for  the  purchase  of  the  liquor  trade  the  de- 
!  preciation  of  capital  values  must  be  taken  into 
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account.  The  Sumner  Committee,  referring 
to  the  purchase  of  English  and  Welsh 
brewery  companies  remarked  that  its  con- 
clusion that  "fifteen  years'  purchase  of  the 
true  pre-war  commercial  profits  of  the  under- 
takings to  be  acquired  represent  their  fair 
value  as  previously  defined  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the 
amount  so  arrived  at  would  be  a  proper  pur- 
chase price  to  be  paid  in  cash  if  paid  at  the 
present  time.  Indeed,  in  arriving  at  their 
present  cash  value,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  marked  depreciation  of 
the  capital  value  of  all  incomes,  whether  de- 
rived from  real  property  or  securities  gener- 
ally, which  has  taken  place  since  July  1914. 
This  depreciation,  which  has  operated  in 
regard  to  all  the  fixed  interests  and  dividend 
bearing  securities,  varies  in  the  case  of  different 
classes  of  securities,  but  is  in  all  cases  a  very 
considerable  amount.  The  fall  may  in  some 
cases  be  not  quite  so  marked  in  regard  to  the 
ordinary  shares  of  industrial  undertakings 
generally,  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  appre- 
ciable in  most  cases  in  which  the  post-war 
dividends  are  at  the  same  rate  as  pre-war  dis- 
tributions. It  follows,  therefore,  that  an 
income  which  on  the  pre-war  basis  of 
capitalisation  was  worth  fifteen  years'  pur- 
chase, is  at  the  present  moment  worth  a  much 
smaller  number.  If  the  proposal  were  for  an 
immediate  cash  purchase,   we  should  reeom- 
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mend  that  the  basis  should  be  such  number  of 
years  purchase  of  profits  as  would  be  the 
present  equivalent  of  fifteen  before  the  war."* 

The  procedure  of  writing  down  the  purchase 
price  has  been  denounced  by  a  ' '  Trade ' ' 
writer  as  "  inconsistent  with  honourable  deal- 
ing, "t  But  it  does  not,  in  fact,  involve  hard- 
ship to  the  vendor.  The  smaller  amount  of 
cash  which  would  be  received  as  a  result  of  the 
process  of  "scaling  down"  could  be  re- 
invested to  produce  a  gross  income  of  the  same 
amount,  and  having  equivalent  security  as  the 
larger  amount  would  have  produced  had  it 
been  invested  before  the  war,  while  the 
capital  values  of  securities  which  the  larger 
amount  would  have  purchased  before  the 
war,"  as  the  Committee  point  out,  "is  now 
correspondingly  reduced  by  the  general  depre- 
ciation of  capital  values.  "J 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  capital  ex- 
penditure upon  the  purchase  of  the  liquor 
trade  in  England  and  Wales  would  be  re- 
covered relatively  early  by  the  sale  of  re- 
dundant properties,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
number,  and  by  the  sale  or  letting  for  other 
purposes  of  the  whole  or  part  of  licensed 
premises  situated  in  positions  coveted  by  banks 
or  other  undertakings.  I  have  referred  in  the 
previous  chapter  to  the  economic  advantages 

,     *  Cd.  P042,  pars.  43  and  45.  p.   14. 

i     t  See  State  Purchase:  its  Deceptions  and  Dangers  (The  London  Central 

Board),  page  10. 
1     t  Cd.  9042,  par.  46,  p.  14. 
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of  public  ownership,  and  no  further  reference 
need  be  made  here.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  emphasise  the  reduction  in  the  "loan" 
capital  outstanding  which  could  take  place 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  after  the 
liquor  trade  is  taken  over.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  determine  the  amounts  of  the 
proceeds  which  would  accrue  from  the  sale  of 
redundant  houses,  and  the  houses  on  particu- 
larly valuable  sites,  but  it  would  enable  the 
Government,  if  it  so  chose,  to  extinguish  at  an 
early  date  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  debt 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  drink  trade. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
DRINK  TRADE 

1ENTRAL    ADMINISTRATION— THE    POSITION    OF    CLUBS— LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION— FINANCE 


CHAPTER  VII 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DRINK  TRADE 

Though  there  has  been  considerable  agitation 
in  favour  of  the  public  ownership  of  the  liquor 
trade  and  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the 
financial  aspects  of  State  purchase,  compara- 
tively little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 

I  organisation  and  administration  of  a  publicly 
owned  drink  trade. 

Central  Administration. 

It  is  clearly  undesirable  to  multiply  State 
i  departments  beyond  what  is  necessary.  On 
,  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  desirable  to  enlarge 

II  Government  departments  until  they  are  too 

•  large  for  effective  ministerial  control.  If  the 
drink  trade  were  brought  under  public  owner- 
ship, the  Ministry  of  Food  would  be  a  suitable 
department  to  undertake  central  control.  It  is 
not  overloaded  with  responsibilities,  and  it  has 
an  experience  of  a  kind  which  would  be  valu- 
able in  the  administration  of  the  liquor  trade. 
The  Minister  of  Food  would  be  responsible  to 
Parliament    for    the    administration    of    the 

161  II 
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Trade.  He  would  be  subject  to  questions  and 
criticisms  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
would  present  an  annual  Report. 

In  connection  with  the  liquor  trade  depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  there  should  be 
an  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Depart- 
ment, referred  to  below,  representatives  of  the 
various  groups  of  employees,  and  of  the 
general  public.  The  last  group  should  include 
representatives  of  the  working  men's  clubs 
and  of  people  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance  either  directly  or  through  the  de- 
velopment of  counter-attractions. 

The  central  department  would  lay  down  a 
general  policy  and  issue  general  regulations 
for  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  drink 
trade,  subject  where  necessary  to  local  varia- 
tions.   Its  work  would  also  include 

(1)  The  control  of  finance. 

(2)  The  management   of   breweries   and   dis- 

tilleries and  other  manufacturing  plant. 

(3)  The  development  of  new  activities   (e.g. 

the  provision  of  food  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  "  counter-attractions  "). 

(4)  Research — medical,  technical  and  adminis- 

trative. 

As  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  side  of 
the  drink  trade  would  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  State,  and  as  part  of  the  retail  trade  would 
remain  under  private  management  whether  of 
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hotel  proprietors  or  clubs,  State  breweries  and 
distilleries  would  be  the  source  from  which  the, 
surviving  retailers  would  obtain  their  supplies 
of  beer  and  spirits ;  for  even  if  the  whole  of 
the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  not 
taken  over,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  State 
should  reserve  to  itself  the  sole  rights  of 
purchasing  direct  from  the  breweries  and 
distilleries  remaining  in  private  hands  for 
resale. 


The  Position  of  Clubs. 

The  central  department  would  therefore 
supply  clubs  and  private  retailers.  It  would 
be  essential,  however,  that  the  clubs  and  other 
retailers  should  sell  at  the  same  prices  as 
the  State-owned  public-houses.  It  may  be 
observed  here  that  the  Central  Control  Board 
made  informal  arrangements  with  the  clubs  in 
the  Carlisle  area  that  they  should  not  sell  liquor 
at  prices  lower  than  those  charged  on  the 
premises  of  the  Board.  The  problem  arises  as 
to  the  general  position  of  clubs.  They  would, 
of  course,  be  required  to  conform  to  regula- 
tions which  would  ensure  good  conduct,  and 
their  supplies  of  intoxicants  would  be  obtained 
from  the  State,  instead  of  from  private  firms. 
The  real  problem,  however,  is  that  of  the 
establishment  of  new  clubs.  It  might  be  that, 
with  the  improvement  of  the  public-houses, 
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there  would  not  be  a  strong  demand  for  new 
clubs.  If  there  were,  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  publicly-owned 
refreshment  houses  were  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
the  public.  It  is  certain  that  the  unlimited 
expansion  of  the  number  of  clubs  would  tend 
to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  public  ownership 
of  the  liquor  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  prohibit  the  promo- 
tion of  bona- fide  clubs.  The  Central  Control 
Board  has  issued  an  order  which  forbids  the 
establishment  of  new  clubs  in  the  Carlisle  area, 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Board.  This 
order,  as  it  stands,  does  not  place  an  absolute 
embargo  on  the  establishment  of  any  more 
clubs  in  the  area,  but  it  implies  that  certain 
conditions  would  need  to  be  fulfilled  before 
permission  was  granted.  Some  such  arrange- 
ment would  probably  be  introduced  under  a 
general  scheme  of  public  ownership.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  an  unlimited  multiplication 
of  clubs  would  destroy  many  of  the  advantages 
of  public  ownership ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  registration 
of  new  clubs  where  there  is  an  ascertained 
demand  for  them,  subject  to  evidence  of  satis- 
factory management,  and  proof  that  existing 
club  facilities  are  insufficient  or  unsuitable. 
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Local  Administration. 

Whilst  the  breweries  and  distilleries  must 
remain  under  the  direct  control  of  the  central 
authority,  central  supervision  of  the  public- 
houses  would  be  impracticable,  and  some 
method  of  decentralised  control  must  be 
adopted.  This  could  be  attained  most  effec- 
tively by  means  of  local  committees.  Local 
authorities  should  be  required  to  set  up  com- 
mittees for  this  purpose,  and  to  co-opt  repre- 
sentatives of  local  organisations  representing 
various  interests,  including  local  trades  cdun- 
cils,  co-operative  societies,  clubs,  and  people 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  temperance  and 
the  provision  of  "  counter-attractions."  The 
co-opted  members  should  be  equal  in  number 
to  the  representatives  of  the  local  authority, 
and  they  should  be  predominantly  representa- 
tive of  working-class  and  women's  organisa- 
tions. The  object  of  the  local  committees 
would  be  to  see  that  public-houses  were  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
local  residents,  within  the  limits  of  the  regula- 
tion laid  down  by  the  central  department.  The 
reduction  of  redundant  licenses,  and  the  grant 
of  registration  to  new  clubs  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  central  authority  and  local  com- 
mittees in  consultation  and  co-operation. 

In  the  Carlisle  area  there  is  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  which  the  licensing  justices  are 
represented.      It    is    questionable,    however, 
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whether  this  precedent  should  be  followed  in  a 
national  scheme.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  justices  should  be  brought  into  consulta- 
tion on  questions  affecting  the  reduction  of 
licenses,  but  if  they  retain  any  judicial  func- 
tions touching  the  drink  trade,  it  is  advisable 
that  they  should  not  be  associated  with  local 
supervision  and  control.  The  functions  of  the 
licensing  bench  would  not  be  abolished  by  the 
transference  of  the  public-houses  to  the  State. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  managers  would  be  re- 
quired to  possess  certificates  of  fitness  granted 
on  application  to  the  justices,  and  that  they 
should  be  held  personally  responsible  for 
infringements  of  the  law  in  premises  which 
they  managed. 


Finance. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  referred  to  the 
loss  which  would  fall  on  local  authorities 
through  a  scheme  of  State  purchase,  and  the 
need  for  some  equivalent  payment  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  liquor  trade.  Pending  any 
general  revision  of  the  financial  relationships 
between  the  State  and  local  authorities,  and  of 
the  system  of  local  rating,  the  simplest  method 
would  be  for  the  central  department  respon- 
sible for  the  drink  trade  to  make  an  annual 
grant  to  local  authorities  equal  to  the  loss  to 
the  rates  caused  by  the  suppression  of  licenses 
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in  the  district,  in  addition  to  continuing  to  pay 
a  sum  in  lieu  of  local  rates  in  respect  of  licensed 
premises  owned  by  the  State. 

The  State  has  hitherto  drawn  considerable 
sums  in  indirect  taxation  from  the  liquor  trade, 
and  smaller  sums  in  respect  of  licenses.  The 
latter  would  cease,  but  the  imposition  of 
customs  and  excise  duties  upon  alcoholic 
liquors  should  continue  as  a  normal  part  of  our 
system  of  taxation.  It  is  clearly  undesirable 
in  any  case  that  alcoholic  liquors  should  be  sold 
at  a  price  approximating  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  there  can  be  little  objection  to  the 
taxation  of  what  is  a  luxury.  As  these  taxes 
fall  upon  the  consumer,  they  are  independent 
of  the  "  profit  "  made  from  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants,  which  would  accrue  to 
the  State.  It  is  true  that  both  the  duties  and 
the  "profit  "  will  pass  into  the  public  purse, 
but  there  is  everything  to  be  said  for  keeping 
them  distinct.  The  former  represent  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  addition  to  the  price  of  liquor  to  the 
consumer,  the  latter  depends  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  the  management  of  the  liquor  trade. 

The  first  charge  upon  the  "  profits  "  derived 
from  the  drink  trade  would  be  the  payment  of 
annuities  to  the  previous  capital  holders.  If 
we  take  £275,000,000  as  the  purchase  price, 
and  liquidate  this  sum  by  means  of  annuities 
at  6  per  cent,  payable  for  twelve  years,  the  total 
annual  payment  per  year  for  these  twelve  years 
would  amount   to    about    £32,800,000.       If, 
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however,  the  total  debt  were  reduced  at  the 
outset  by  the  sale  of  redundant  premises  and 
costly  sites,  this  annual  payment  would  be 
correspondingly  diminished.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  further,  that  the  sum  of 
£275,000,000' is  a  maximum  figure,  and  that 
it  represents  an  estimate  reached  without 
6 '  scaling  down  ' '  as  was  suggested  by  Lord 
Sumner's  Committee.  The  net  sum  payable 
in  annuities  ought  not  to  exceed  £24,000,000, 
an  amount  considerably  below  the  annual 
profits  of  ' '  the  Trade ' '  under  private  owner- 
ship. 

Compensation  claims  would  be  a  further 
charge  on  the  revenue  of  the  drink  trade,  and 
an  annual  sum  or  a  proportion  of  the  net 
income  (after  deducting  excise  and  customs 
duties)  should  be  set  aside  for  the  re-building 
and  re-equipment  of  licensed  premises.  The 
remainder  of  the  surplus  would  then  be  avail- 
able for  State  purposes,  and  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  utilised  as  part  of  the 
Imperial  revenue  for  general  State  purposes, 
or  earmarked  for  some  particular  end  or  ends. 
The  surplus  from  the  drink  trade  would  be  a 
new  source  of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  use  it,  not  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  taxpayer,  but  for  social 
purposes  which  have  been  more  or  less 
neglected  in  the  past.  It  might,  for  example, 
be  devoted  to  research  into  questions  affecting 
the  health  of  the  people,  to  educational  experi- 
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ments,  to  aiding  the  foundation  of  new  univer- 
sities and  other  such  purposes. 

The  plan  laid  down  for  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  drink  trade  under  public  owner- 
ship would  need  to  be  modified  in  the  light  of 
experience,  and  in  accordance  with  particular 
needs  and  with  the  new  interests  which  it  is 
hoped  would  gradually  supersede  the  narrow 
interests  of  the  present-day  public-house.  The 
general  policy  of  public  ownership,  however, 
holds  out  sufficient  prospects  of  inaugurating 
a  new  era  of  practical  reform  to  merit  the  sup- 
port of  reasonable  people.  It  represents  an 
attempt  to  take  the  drink  question  in  hand  as 
a  problem  of  education  rather  than  as  a  problem 
of  forcible  suppression. 
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\ 

REPORT    OF    A    VISIT   OF    TRADE    UNIONISTS    AND    MEMBERS    OF 
THE  LABOUR  PARTY  TO  CARLISLE  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  RESULTS 
I     OF    THE    EXPERIMENT    IN    THE    PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    OF    THE 
LIQUOR  TRADE 

We,    the  undersigned,   members  of  the  Trade   Union 

;   and  Labour  Movements,  have  had  an  opportunity   of 

\  paying  a  visit  to  the  Carlisle  Liquor  Control  Area,  and 

|   of  making  first  hand  investigations  into  the  experiment 

;   in  direct  control  which  is  in  operation  in  that  district. 

We  feel  that  our  impressions  and  conclusions  should  be 

laid  before  our  fellow  trade  unionists  and  members  of 

the    Labour   Party,   and   have   accordingly   decided    to 

issue  a  Report  on  our  visit. 


I.    Introduction 

The  majority  of  our  party  travelled  to  Carlisle  from 
London  during  the  night  of  December  18th,  and  re- 
turned the  following  night ;  so  that  we  spent  a  complete 
day  in  the  Carlisle  district.  After  breakfast,  Sir  Edgar 
Sanders,  General  Manager  of  the  Control  Area,  ex- 
plained the  general  working  of  the  scheme  and  answered 
questions  put  to  him  by  various  members  of  the  party. 
We  then  made  a  tour  of  some  of  the  reconstructed  public 
houses  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  visited  the  wine  and 
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spirit  store  of  the  Control  Board.  Every  facility  was 
given  us  to  question  the  managers  and  inspect  the 
premises.  We  next  visited  Annan  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  public-house  there  known  as  "  Grade's  Bank- 
ing. "  From  there  we  travelled  to  Longtown,  and  looked 
over  the  "  Globe  "  Inn,  and  then  returned  to  Carlisle. 
After  tea,  the  party  broke  up  so  that  each  member  could 
follow  his  own  investigations.  A  few  of  our  members 
visited  the  offices  of  the  Control  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  accounts  of  the  Board  relating  to  the 
Control  Area,  whilst  others  paid  visits  to  various 
public-houses  in  the  city.  We  were  entertained  to 
dinner  by  the  Local  Advisory  Committee  set  up  by  the 
Control  Board,  and  gained  further  knowledge  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  had  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  experiment. 

We  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  Local  Advisory  Committee,  and  also  of  expressing 
our  gratitude  to  Sir  Edgar  Sanders  for  the  frank  and 
cordial  manner  in  which  he  received  us,  and  for  the 
opportunity  he  gave  the  party  of  forming  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  the  Carlisle  experiment  in  public 
ownership. 

We  may  say  before  we  enter  upon  our  formal  Report 
that  we  did  not  go  to  Carlisle  holding  a  common  point 
of  view  on  temperance  policy  and  the  drink  question. 
Some  of  us  are  total  abstainers;  others  are  not.  The 
common  bond  between  us  was  that  we  were  members  of 
either  the  Industrial  or  Political  Labour  movements, 
or  both,  and  that  we  had  much  the  same  outlook  upon 
economic  and  political  questions.  We  were  agreed  that 
the  Carlisle  experiment,  about  which  the  Press  had 
given  conflicting  accounts,  ought  to  be  examined  from 
the  Labour  point  of  view.  Our  conclusions  are  con- 
clusions reached  by  Labour  men  and  women,  and  though 
we  would  have  preferred  to  make  a  more  detailed  in- 
vestigation, we  are  satisfied  that  we  learnt  much  which 
will  be  of  value  to  Labour  in  forming  its  opinion  upon 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  Carlisle  scheme. 
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II.     Sources  of  Information 
We  have  based  our  conclusions  upon : 

(1)  The  published  Reports  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board. 

(2)  The  statement  of  facts  made  to  us  by  Sir  Edgar 
Sanders,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Carlisle 
Control  Area. 

(3)  The  views  expressed  by  the  Local  Advisory 
Committee. 

(4)  The  statements  made  to  us  by  employees  of  the 
Control  Board. 

(5)  Our  own  observations  and  conversations  with 
members  of  the  public  in  the  Control  Area. 

We  naturally  attach  the  greatest  weight  to  what  we 
saw  with  our  own  eyes;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to 
test  information  from  other  sources  by  our  own  investi- 
gations. The  views  expressed  later  in  this  Report  are 
based  upon  accurate  information,  and  upon  the  unfet- 
tered observations  of  the  members  of  our  party. 


III.    The  Carlisle  Experiment 

(a)    The  Inception  of  the  Scheme 

The  war  created  a  set  of  conditions  in  Carlisle  which 
the  restrictive  orders  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  did 
little  to  remedy.  The  Government  decided  to  establish 
a  large  munition  factory  at  Gretna,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Carlisle,  and  ultimately  over  15,000  navvies  and  con- 
structional workers  were  employed  upon  the  work. 
Most  of  these  people  were  housed  in  Carlisle.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  influx  of  thousands  of  workers  into  a 
town  of  52,000  inhabitants  put  a  great  strain  upon  the 
available  lodging  accommodation.  The  newly  arrived 
workers  had  nowhere  to  spend  their  leisure  time,  ex- 
cept in  the  streets  and  the  public-houses.  The  bulk  of 
them  did  not  enjoy  any  kind  of  home  life,  and  it  is  not 
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surprising  that  the  public-houses  in  the  district  became 
the  haven  of  the  Gretna  workers  out  of  working  hours. 
By  the  middle  of  1916  the  situation  was  deplorable. 
The  absence  of  home  life  and  alternative  interests  led  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  excessive  drinking.  Exces- 
sive drinking  led  to  quarrels  and  blows.  Carlisle  be- 
came a  city  of  degrading  sights.  It  was  clear  that  the 
ordinary  methods  of  regulation  and  restriction  were 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  situation,  and  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  decided  to  acquire,  on  payment  of  com- 
pensation, the  whole  of  the  liquor  trade,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  in  the  district,  in  order  that  the  State 
might  be  unfettered,  and  therefore  able  to  take  drastic 
action  to   improve  the   prevailing  conditions. 

(b)    The  Reduction  of  Licenses 

In  July,  1916,  therefore,  the  Control  Board  began 
taking  over  the  licensed  premises.  Many  of  them  were 
situated  in  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  and  were  structur- 
ally quite  unsuitable  as  places  ojt  public  resort.  The 
Board,  therefore,  closed  a  number  on  grounds  of  their 
unsuitability  or  of  their  position.  Redundant  licenses 
rapidly  disappeared.  One  thing  we  are  clear  about: 
the  number  of  public-houses  in  the  country  is  in  excess 
of  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  Control  Board  were 
wise  in  taking  immediate  steps  to  reduce  the  number 
of  licenses  in  Carlisle.  Out  of  119  licenses  in  Carlisle 
when  the  new  policy  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  was 
inaugurated,  only  69  remain  at  present,  and  two  of 
these  are  new  licenses  held  in  respect  of  premises 
hitherto  unlicensed.  In  about  three  years  42  per  cent. 
of  the  original  licenses  were  swept  away,  with  results 
which  we  think  have  been  beneficial. 

Moreover,  all  grocers'  licenses  were  suppressed  as  they 
were  acquired,  and  the  "  off  "  sale  of  spirits  was  con- 
fined to  thirteen  houses  distributed  over  the  city. 
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(c)    The  Abolition  of  Private  Profit 

But  the  policy  of  the  Board  was  not  confined  to  re- 
strictive measures  anol  the  suppression  of  licenses.  The 
importance  of  the  scheme  does  not  lie  merely  in  the 
reduction  of  drinking  facilities.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  experiment  was  that  whilst  the 
actual  management  of  licensed  premises  remained  in 
many  cases  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  managed 
them  prior  to  the  introduction  of  public  ownership — 
the  existing  licensee  being  given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue as  manager  for  the  Control  Board — its  character 
was  fundamentally  changed.  The  responsible  managers 
are  in  no  way  financially  interested  in  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors;  and  they  do  not  any  longer  work  in  the 
interests  of  private  profit.  They  are  all  paid  fixed 
salaries,  except  that  the  system  has  been  introduced  of 
allowing  the  managers  a  substantial  commission  on  the 
sale  of  food  and  non-intoxicants.  It  is,  moreover,  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  Board's  managers  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  excessive  drinking  in  the  taverns. 


(d)    The  Provision  of  Food 

An  important  feature  of  the  Carlisle  scheme  is  the 
provision  of  food.  Gretna  Tavern  (which  was  the  old 
Post  Office  of  Carlisle)  was  opened  in  July,  1916,  as  a 
licensed  restaurant  and  cafe.  There  is  a  large  hall  with 
accommodation  for  180  persons.  Here  intoxicants  are 
only  supplied  with  food.  There  is  also  a  bar,  separate 
from  the  restaurant,  and  an  adjoining  hall  is  let  for 
social  and  other  purposes.  At  the  Gretna  Tavern  the 
trade  in  food  averages  63  per  cent,  of  the  total  business. 
There  are  six  other  "  food  taverns  "ona  smaller  scale 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Each  of  these  also  con- 
ducts an  "  off "  sales  business  in  food,  which  is  very 
widely  appreciated. 

At  these  seven  taverns,  the  takings  in  food  amounted 
to  £16,370  in  1918,  and  to  £18,648  in  1919. 
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(e)    The  Scope   of   the   Experiment 

The  operations  of  the  Control  Board  were  not  confined 
to  the  city  of  Carlisle.  The  whole  area  covered  by  the 
State  purchase  scheme  covers  about  300  square  miles  and 
extends  from  Longtown  on  the  north-east  to  Maryport 
on  the  south-west.  Two  notable  taverns  in  the  area  out- 
side Carlisle  are  the  "  Globe  "  Inn  at  Longtown  and 
[*  Gracie's  Banking "  at  Annan.  Arrangements  have  * 
been  made  at  country  inns  to  provide  teas  and  light  re- 
freshments. There  is  little  demand  for  meals  at  these 
inns  during  the  winter  months,  but  according  to  the 
General  Manager's  Report  to  the  Board  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1918 :  "  4856  meals  were  provided 
in  the  month  of  September,  1918,  at  the  62  licensed 
houses  outside  the  city  of  Carlisle  (excluding  hotels) 
which  were  then  under  the  Board's  management " 
(p.  7). 


(f)    The  Control  of  the   Wholesale  Trade 

The  wholesale  side  of  the  trade  in  the  Control  Area 
has  been  acquired  by  the  State.  The  Liquor  Control 
Board  brews  beer,  manufactures  mineral  waters,  bonds, 
blends,  reduces  and  bottles  spirits,  and  bottles  wines. 
In  Carlisle,  there  were  four  breweries  when  the  State 
took  over  the  trade.  Two  only  of  these  are  now  in  use,* 
together  with  the  brewery  at  Maryport.  Beer  bottling, 
which  was  previously  carried  on  in  a  dozen  or  more 
different  places  is  now  concentrated  at  one  of  the 
breweries,  where  it  is  conducted  upon  up-to-date  lines. 
Previously  there  were  thirteen  spirit  stores  in  Carlisle, 
and  four  in  other  parts  of  the  Control  Area.  There  is 
now  one  central  spirit  store  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  plant  and  machinery. 


One  of  these  is  used  mainly  for  bottling. 
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(g)    Clubs. 

When  the  Control  Board  commenced  operations  there 
were  eight  clubs  in  the  Carlisle  area,  but  one  has  since 
been  disbanded.  There  are  no  formal  arrangements 
with  the  clubs,  but  before  the  Board  took  over  the 
licensed  premises  in  the  area,  a  conference  was  held 
with  representatives  of  the  clubs,  when  they  undertook 
not  to  under-sell  the  Control  Board.  For  the  most  part, 
the  clubs,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  their  wholesale  sup- 
plies from  the  Board. 


(h)    Financial  Results 

The  accounts  of  the  undertaking  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1919,  show  that  the  capital  involved  in  the 
whole  area  at  that  date  amounted  to  £853,550,  while  the 
total  trading  profits  were  £137,895.  After  providing 
for  interest  on  the  money  supplied  by  the  Exchequer  for 
the  purpose  of  the  undertaking,  and  for  all  ordinary 
trading  charges,  the  net  surplus  accruing  to  the  State 
for  the  year  was  £96,518.  This  sum  gives  a  surplus  of 
nearly  12  per  cent,  on  the  average  capital  involved,  in 
addition  to  the  payment  of  interest.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  a  full  return  of  17  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
employed  in  the  scheme.  From  the  inception  of  the 
scheme  up  to  the  31st  March,  1919,  the  total  surplus 
which  has  accrued  to  the  State  has  been  £203,911.  After 
meeting  all  ordinary  recurrent  expenditure  and  depre- 
ciation, defraying  the  charges  for  preliminary  expenses 
and  the  cost  of  improvements  not  estimated  to  add  to 
the  realisable  value  of  the  properties,  and  paying  in- 
terest on  Exchequer  issues  and  unpaid  purchase  moneys, 
upwards  of  one  third  of  the  average  capital  employed 
in  the  undertaking  has  been  repaid.* 


*  It  is  worth  noticing  that  some  of  the  houses  under  the  Board  are 
not  paying  propositions;  they  are  retained  to  meet  local  needs,  and 
because  they  are  traditional  social  centres. 
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IV.    Observations  and  Conclusions 

(a)    Better  Public-houses 

The  comparison  which  we  were  able  to  make  between 
the  public  houses  in  which  structural  alterations  have 
not  yet  been  made  and  the  premises  which  have  been 
entirely  rebuilt  or  largely  remodelled  impressed  us  very 
considerably.  The  old  and  the  new  exist  side  by  side, 
throwing  into  violent  contrast  "  what  has  been  "  and 
"  what  might  be."  Although  the  worst  of  the  public- 
houses  have  been  swept  away,  we  realised  vividly  some- 
thing of  the  meanness  and  inadequacy  of  the  older  type 
of  licensed  house.  Its  whole  setting,  its  miserable 
accommodation,  its  violation  of  all  hygienic  considera- 
tions made  it  unworthy  of  patronage  by  the  working 
class.  We  feel  that  the  workers  are  entitled  to  sur- 
roundings of  a  finer  type,  and  in  the  reconstructed 
public-houses  in  the  Carlisle  area  we  saw  what  licensed 
premises  might  become.  They  are  all  clean,  bright, 
airy  and  healthy,  and  possess  adequate  sanitary 
arrangements.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  them  there 
was  a  tendency  to  "  high  art  "  in  the  scheme  of  decora- 
tion and  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  to  which  the  habitues 
were  unaccustomed,  and  we  found  that  many  customers 
looked  with  little  favour  on  the  simple  austerity  which 
marked  many  of  the  public  houses.  Yet  we  were 
impressed  by  the  evident  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  convert  the  public-houses  into  places  which 
possess  a  certain  dignity  and  beauty. 

We  were  glad  to  notice  that  on  both  the  outside  and 
inside  walls  of  the  houses  the  advertisements  of  brewers 
and  distillers  had  been  removed.  Advertisement  is  a 
necessity  of  private  enterprise.  Apart  from  the 
economic  waste  involved,  the  display  of  advertisements 
in  the  case  of  the  drink  interests  is  open  to  the  further 
serious  objection  that  it  is  a  subtle  inducement  to  drink, 
and  whilst  we  have  no  desire  to  "  rob  the  worker  of 
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beer,"  we  have  the  strongest  possible  objection  to  the 
incitements  to  drink  which  advertisements  provide  in 
the  interests  of  private  capitalists  and  shareholders. 

(b)    The  Policy  of  the  Control  Board 

One  remarkable  feature  which  must  strike  all  visitors 
to  the  Carlisle  area  is  the  widening  conception  of  the 
public-house.  The  policy  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
appears  to  have  been  towards  making  the  public-house 
less  of  a  mere  drink  shop  and  more  of  a  real  social 
centre  aiming  at  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  many- 
needs  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  things  we  welcome  most  is  the  arrangement 
made  in  a  number  of  public-houses  for  the  provision  of 
food.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  in  them  excellently  cooked 
and  cheap  meals.  In  some  cases,  for  example  where 
the  dining-room  is  largely  used  by  female  factory 
workers,  intoxicating  liquors  are  not  sold  in  the  room 
set  apart  for  meals — an  arrangement  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  to  be  commended.  The  catering  business  of 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  is  carried  on  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  different  sections  of  the  community,  and 
includes,  what  we  believe  to  be  a  great  boon  to  working 
housewives,  the  sale  of  cooked  foods  for  home  consump- 
tion. Nor  must  we  forget  the  provision  of  teas  and 
light  refreshments  at  the  country  inns.  At  present,  we 
understand,  the  total  profits  derived  from  food  in  these 
country  places  are  retained  by  the  managers.  We 
realise  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  experiment  this 
method  may  have  been  most  advantageous ;  but  we  think 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  ac  a  permanent 
arrangement.  We  have  referred  in  a  previous  section 
to  the  revenue  from  food,  and  are  of  opinion  that  this 
side  of  the  activities  of  the  Control  Board  in  the  Car- 
lisle area  should  be  maintained,  and,  indeed,  further 
expanded. 

The  Control  Board  has  developed  its  policy  in  other 
directions.  In  some  of  the  public-houses,  where  circum- 
stances   allowed,    billiard    tables    have    been    provided. 
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"  Grade's  Banking  "  at  Annan  is  an  example  of  the 
policy  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  in  its  most  de- 
veloped form.  There  is  no  bar  at  this  inn.  All  drink 
is  served  for  consumption  at  small  tables.  There  is  a 
dining  room,  and  also  a  large  billiard  room,  a  soda 
fountain  and  a  confectionery  store.  In  the  grounds 
are  bowling  greens  and  attached  to  the  inn  is  a  large 
cinema.  "  Grade's  Banking  "  resembles  a  club,  and  is 
a  centre  of  social  activity  more  than  an  ordinary  public 
house.  It  indicates  possibilities  which  might  well  be 
realised  in  other  parts  of  the  area. 

At  Longtown,  the  "  Globe  "  Inn  has  been  rebuilt  with 
accommodation  for  providing  meals,  and  with  a  bowl- 
ing green  adjoining.  This  inn  is  a  beautiful  building 
of  stone.  Its  oak  rafters,  oak  furniture,  wide  stone 
fireplaces  and  oak  settles  convey  an  impression  of  honest 
craftsmanship  which  is  too  rare  to-day.  The  "  Globe  " 
Inn  is  reminiscent  of  William  Morris,  and  in  our 
opinion  is  a  worthy  example  of  what  places  of  public 
resort  should  be  like. 

At  the  "  Gretna  "  Tavern,  which  is  a  large,  popular 
restaurant,  there  is  a  room  known  as  the  Lowther  Hall, 
which  is  available  for  meetings  of  various  kinds.  A 
dislicensed  public-house  has  been  re-named  "  The 
Trades  Hall,"  and  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
majority  of  the  trade  union  branches  in  Carlisle.  Most 
of  the  remainder  continue  to  meet  on  the  licensed 
premises  which  have  long  been  their  meeting-places. 
We  are  glad  that  the  Liquor  Control  Board  has  shown 
a  liberal  spirit  in  this  matter  of  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  trade  union  bodies,  and  incidentally  proved 
that,  broadly  speaking,  trade  union  branches  meet  on 
licensed  premises  through  necessity  rather  than  choice. 
We  hope  that  in  any  extension  of  the  Carlisle  scheme 
the  idea  of  utilising  a  redundant  public-house  as  a 
meeting-place  for  working-class  organisations  will  be 
borne  in  mind. 

It  seems  to  us  remarkable  that  within  so  short  a  time 
so  many  State-owned  public-houses  in  and  around 
Carlisle  should  have  become  public  houses  in  the  real 
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sense  of  the  term.  We  were  struck  by  the  efforts  which 
have  been  successfully  made  at  "  Grade's  Banking  "  to 
provide  a  social  centre  for  the  whole  community. 
U  Gracie's  Banking  "  is  indeed  a  club  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  and  its  indoor  and  outdoor  activities  have 
put  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  into  its  rightful  place 
as  a  subsidiary  function  of  the   "  public  "  house. 

(c)    The  Economies  of  Public  Enterprise 

Our  investigations  showed  that,  the  organisation  of 
the  Liquor  Trade  in  the  Carlisle  area  by  the  State  had 
been  followed  by  a  co-ordination  of  effort  and  large 
economies.  Unnecessary  licenses  have  been  abolished. 
The  manufacturing  and  wholesale  sides  of  the  trade 
have  been  concentrated  and  the  most  up-to-date  methods 
introduced.  Advertising  has  become  unnecessary.  The 
result  of  eliminating  competition  and  private  owner- 
ship and  of  a  policy  of  concentration  has  been  to  effect 
very  considerable  economies.  Notwithstanding  the 
cost  of  re-building  and  adapting  premises,  upwards  of 
a  third  of  the  capital  involved,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  has  been  repaid  and  the  surplus  for  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1919,  amounted  to  17  per  cent. 
If  the  capital  employed  were  distributed  amongst  de- 
benture and  preference  shares,  paying  a  fixed  return, 
the  remaining  "  ordinary  "  capital  would  have  paid  a 
dividend  of  30  per  cent,  or  more.  Financially,  the 
Carlisle  scheme  has  proved  to  be  a  conspicuous  success. 

(d)    Conditions   of  Employment 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  earnings  of  the  Con- 
trol Board's  employees  stand  favourable  comparison 
with  the  employees  in  the  rest  of  the  drink  trade,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  managers  whose  remunera- 
tion is  probably  less  than  that  obtained  by  the  previous 
tenants  of  the  public-houses.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
remuneration  of  the  employees  should  be  conditioned 
by  those  prevailing  in  the   privately  owned  breweries 
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and  licensed  premises.  We4  hold  that  they  should  be 
adequate  to  maintain  a  reasonably  comfortable  standard 
of  life,  and  that  in  a  publicly  owned  service,  the  State 
is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  prove  itself  a  model 
employer. 

We  are  not  attracted,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  payment  by  commission.  Yet  we  believe 
that  the  Board  has  been  wise  in  paying  commissions  to 
managers  on  the  sales  of  food  and  non-intoxicants  in 
order  to  counteract  the  tradition  that  it  is  the  main 
business  of  a  license  holder  to  sell  alcoholic  liquors. 
When,  however,  the  new  tradition  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, we  think  that  managers  should  be  paid  fixed 
salaries. 

(e)    The  Local  Advisory  Committee 

One  valuable  feature  of  the  Carlisle  scheme  is  the 
Local  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  24  men  and 
women  of  local  knowledge  and  experience. 

Its  composition  is,  however,  open  to  criticism.  The 
operation  of  the  State  scheme  directly  affects  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  area  far  more  than  any 
other  section  of  the  community,  and  we  think,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  adequate  representation  of 
working-class  organisations.  At  present,  the  Committee 
includes  one  representative  nominated  by  the  Carlisle 
Trades  and  Labour  Council.  We  observe  with  satisfac- 
tion that  there  are  three  women  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  The  number  of  women  and  of 
working-class  representatives,  ought,  in  our  opinion, 
to  be  increased. 

(f)    Minor  Criticisms 

We  are  aware  that  the  Carlisle  scheme  has  not  met 
with  universal  approval.  We  met  with  many  minor 
criticisms  in  the  course  of  our  enquiry,  some  of  which, 
however,  might  have  been  advanced  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  e.g.,  those  relating  to  the  hours  of  sale  and 
the   gravity   of   beer.     The   criticisms    we   heard   were, 
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in  fact,  of  two  kinds — those  which  are  commonly  made, 
and  which  arise  from  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Government  upon  the  whole  industry,  and  those  which 
related  to  the  Carlisle  scheme.  The  latter  were  mainly 
on  matters  of  detail,  and  some,  at  least,  were  probably 
justified.  But,  in  the  main,  objections  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  residents  in  the  area  whom  we  questioned 
could  be  remedied,  and  did  little  to  invalidate  the 
principles  of  the  scheme.  We  remembered  that  habits 
and  traditions  die  hard,  and  that  it  takes  time  for  the 
public  to  readjust  itself  to  new  circumstances,  even 
though  the  new  conditions  are  superior  to  the  old. 

(g)    Increased  Sobriety 

The  reduction  in  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  is  a 
;reat  gain.  Whereas  the  average  number  of  convic- 
tions per  year  in  Carlisle  before  the  war  was  about  250, 
in  1918  this  number  had  fallen  to  80  and  in  1919  to  78, 
though  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  convictions  for 
drunkenness  increased  considerably  during  last  year. 
We  are  informed  that  in  the  twenty  largest  towns  in 
the  northern  counties  the  total  convictions  in  the  first 
forty  weeks  of  1919  rose  to  9,306  from  6,450  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of 
44  per  cent.  As  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the 
increase  in  drunkenness  have  operated  over  the  whole 
country,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  absence  of  more 
drunkenness  in  Carlisle  is  due  to  the  State  scheme. 

The  Report  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  Carlisle  for  the 
year  ending  31st  January,  1919,  contains  weighty  testi- 
mony to  the  excellent  management  of  the  Drink  Trade 
by  the  Control  Board. 

"  The  somewhat  drastic  rationing  regulations  which 
"  the  Control  Board  put  into  force  in  May  worked 
"  exceedingly  well  so  far  as  public  order  was  con- 
"  cerned,  and  except  for  the  complaints  as  to  the 
"  general  shortage  there  has  been  little  ground,  so 
"  far  as  the  Police  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  for 
"  any    legitimate    grievance    by    any    class    of    the 
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"  inhabitants.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  and  informa- 
"  tion  goes,  the  arrangements  made  during  the  year 
"  for  the  conduct  of  the  trade  have  worked  with  re- 
u  markable  smoothness  notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
"  ties  of  the  situation,  and  to  this  is  due,  in  large 
"  measure,  the  very  gratifying  reduction  in  the  num- 
"  ber  of  convictions. 

"  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  increased  sobriety  are 
"  far-reaching  and  fundamental.  No  statistics  can 
"  be  furnished  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  there 
"  has  undoubtedly  been  a  resulting  improvement  in 
"  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  people,  and  the  reduc- 
"  tion  in  misery,  crime  and  degradation  of  every  sort 
"  may  easily  be  imagined.     .     .     .    ".     . 

"653  surprise  visits  were  made  by  the  Police  to 
"  licensed  premises  during  the  year,  and  I  am  glad 
"to  be  able  to  report  that  the  improvement  in  the 
"  management  and  supervision  of  the  premises,  and 
"  the  sobriety  of  the  customers  referred  to  in  my  last 
"  report,  has  been  fully  maintained." 

(h)    Local  Labour  Opinion 

We  attach  great  weight  to  the  considered  opinion  of 
organised  Labour  in  the  Carlisle  area.  On  November 
8th,  1919,  a  conference  of  Trade  Union  and  Labour 
organisations  in  the  area  covered  by  the  experiment, 
convened  by  the  Carlisle  Trades  Council  and  Labour 
Party,  passed  the  following  Resolutions  by  220  votes 
to  1: 

Resolution  I 

That  this  Conference  of  Trade  Union  and  Labour 
Organisations  in  the  Carlisle  area,  convened  by  the 
Carlisle  Trades  Council  and  Labour  Party,  affirms  its 
belief  in  the  Public  Ownership  and  Control  of  the 
Liquor  Trade,  and  urges  all  local  Labour  Parties  and 
Trades  Councils  to  press  for  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple   of   State    Ownership   and   Control    to    the   whole 
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country,   subject  to  such  modifications  in  the  adminis- 
tration as  experience  may  have  shotvn  to  be  necessary. 

Resolution  II 

That  this  conference  of  Trade  Union  and  Labour 
Organisations,  representing  15,000  organised  workers 
in  Carlisle  and  district,  urges  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue the  principle  of  the  Public  Ownership  of  the 
Liquor  Trade  in  the  Carlisle  area,  and  further  to 
extend  the  principle  to  the  whole  country,  with  pro- 
vision of  such  machinery  as  will  ensure  proper  effect 
being  given  to  public  opinion  in  the  various  areas. 

These  resolutions,  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
various  Trades  Councils  and  local  Labour  Parties  in 
England  and  Wales,  have  been  adopted  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  bodies. 

(i)    Conclusion 

Broadly,  our  opinion  is  that,  having  regard  to  the 
abnormal  circumstances  and  difficulties  of  the  time  and 
the  relatively  short  period  during  which  the  Carlisle 
scheme  has  been  in  operation,  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. We  have  criticised  the  experiment  in  certain 
particulars,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  has  more  than 
justified  itself. 

It  has  proved  that  State  enterprise  is  not  necessarily 
inefficient,  that  the  elimination  of  private  profit  and 
competition  may  mean  the  elimination  of  waste,  that 
public  ownership  is  an  effective  means  of  reducing  ex- 
cessive drinking,  and  that  a  State-owned  enterprise 
may  be  conducted  with  imagination  and  public  spirit. 

It  is  the  fact  that  a  very  large  section  of  the  people 
of  this  country  consume  alcoholic  beverages,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  future 
policy  of  the  nation.  We  believe  that  the  real  line  of 
advance  is  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  Carlisle 
scheme. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  powers  under  which  the 
liquor  trade  has  been  regulated  during  and  since  the 
war  will  shortly  lapse,  the  Government  must  introduce 
a  Liquor  Bill  this  session.  We  would  urge  the 
organised  Labour  movement  to  press  vigorously  for  the 
immediate  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Carlisle 
experiment  to  the  whole  country. 

We  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  organised  Labour 
movement  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government 
to  ensure  that  an  end  is  put  to  the  system  of  private 
ownership,  which  thrives  at  the  expense  of  the  workers, 
and  that  there  is  substituted  for  it  a  system  based  upon 
public  ownership  and  full  public  control. 

CHARLES     G.     AMMON,     Union    of    Post    Office 
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SEX  EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  HEALTH. 

By  C.  Gasquoine  Hartley,  author  of  "  The  Truth 
about  Woman"  etc.  Cloth.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6s. 
net. 

The  question  of  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  problems  of  sex  has 
gained  a  new  urgency.  The  conditions  left  by  the  War  have  increased 
these  problems  to  an  alarming  extent,  and,  indeed,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  so  great  and  pressing  are  the  evils  threatening  our 
National  Health  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  this  question 
of  sexual  enlightenment. 

For  the  first  time  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
his  report  has  called  attention  to  the  need  for  some  form  of  sexual 
instruction.  The  question  is  one  of  grave  difficulty,  for  it  is  now 
recognised  that  the  influence  of  sex  starts  from  the  earliest  years  of 
life.     How  is  this  force  to  be  directed  and  trained? 

The  author  is  specially  fitted  to  give  the  help  that  is  required.  Her 
sympathy  with  the  difficulties  which  face  both  the  child  and  the 
parent,  the  pupils  and  the  teachers,  enable  her  to  reveal  in  a  remark- 
able way  the  effect  of  adult  instruction.  She  deals  very  frankly, 
but  always  reverently,  with  the  facts  of  sex.  She  is  outspoken  and 
fearless,   but  her  work  is  totally  free  from  offence. 

The  book  is  not  merely  a  manual  of  sex  instruction  :  wider  ground 
is  covered,  and  there  is  an  honest  facing  of  the  many  problems  in  the 
difficult  question  of  sexual  instruction.  It  is  this  fact  that  marks  the 
importance  of  this  book.     In  a  word,  it  tells  the  truth. 

THE   GREAT   RE-BUILDING.      By    H.    Denston 
Funnell,  F.S.I.     Cloth.     Demy  8vo.     Price  12s.  6d. 

net.  > 

This  book,  the  work  of  a  new  author,  treats  with  remarkable 
freshness  the  present-day  national  and  international  problems ;  and, 
unlike  many  other  so-called  books  on  reconstruction,  which  deal 
merely  in  vague  generalities,  it  presents  a  logical  and  well  thought- 
out  scheme  of  reorganisation  which  should  go  a  long  way  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  industrial  unrest  and  stabilising  our  institu- 
tions on  new  and  original  lines.  Trade  Unionists,  members  of  local 
authorities,  politicians  and  public  men  of  all  kinds,  who  desire  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  age,  will  find  much  food  for  thought  and  many 
suggestive  ideas  in  this  book. 
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MY  YEARS  OF  EXILE.  By  Eduard  Bernstein,  the 
well-known  German  Socialist.  Cloth.  Demy  8vo. 
Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Bernard  Miall  of  Eduard  Bernstein's 
Aus  den  Jahren  Meines  Exils.  In  this  volume  the  veteran  socialist 
gives  a  spirited  account  of  his  travels  and  his  years  of  exile  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Denmark  and  England.  As  a  prominent  socialist  and 
Editor  of  Die  Zukunft  he  was  outlawed  by  Bismarck's  Government. 
For  a  great  part  of  his  lifetime  he  made  his  home  in  London,  where 
to  many  Londoners  still  in  their  prime  he  was  a  familiar  friend. 

During  his  long  residence  in  London  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  leading  personalities  of  the  time,  and  the  reader  will  meet 
in  these  pages  with  many  famous  and  familiar  figures  :  Marx  and  his 
ill-fated  daughter,  Bebel,  the  elder  Liebknecht,  Engels,  Stepniak, 
William  Morris,  H.  M.  Hyndman,  "  G.B.S.,"  John  Burns,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hubert  Bland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  J.  R.  Macdonald,  etc. 

Particularly  interesting  is  his  account  of  Engels'  famous  Sunday 
evenings.  In  addition  to  presenting  an  interesting  picture  of  Socialist 
circles  in  London,  this  volume  throws  many  sidelights  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  in  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  in  general. 

No  one  interested  in  Socialism  or  the  Fabian  Society  should  miss 
this  unique  book. 

A  WEST   COUNTRY  PILGRIMAGE.      By   Eden 

Phillpotts,   with    16  Threes-Colour  Illustrations,   by 

A.    T.     Benthall,    tipped    on    mounts.       Buckram. 

Crown  4to.     Price  21s.  net. 

Devon  has  something  to  offer  all  intelligent  and  cultured  tastes, 
and  the  visitor — who  takes  this  itinerary  with  Eden  Philpotts — will 
find  that  he  can  enjoy  the  natural  charm  of  these  varied  scenes  as 
well  as  the  hints  and  reminders  of  great  men  and  notable  deeds 
associated  with  them.  For  these  glimpses  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
are  dignified  by  human  interest ;  upon  the  fabric  of  natural  beauty 
proper  to  each,  there  are  lightly  sketched  those  attractive  figures  and 
historical  associations  that  especially  distinguish  them.  An  experienced 
guide  has  written  this  book — with  especial  thought  for  those  who  have 
yet  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  West  Country — and  he  has  been  aided 
by  an  able  painter,  as  familiar  as  himself  with  the  scenes  of  his 
sketches. 
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Cloth.     Crown  Svo.     7/6  net 

SOME   CONTEMPORARY  POETS.      By   Harold 
Monro. 

This  book  contains  critical  studies  of  contemporary  poets  together 
with  an  opening  chapter  on  the  poetry  of  our  time,  its  scope,  ten- 
dencies, and  apparent  value,  and  a  closing  chapter  referring  more 
briefly  to  some  of  those  other  poets  to  whom  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  devote  special  essays. 

The  author  does  not  belong  to  any  clique  of  professional  critics, 
nor  does  he  share  the  Drejudices  of  any  particular  school  of  poetry. 
The  book  should  be  or  service  to  students,  to  foreigners  who  are  in 
need  of  an  introduction  to  the  branch  of  modern  English  literature 
with  which  it  deals,  and  should  also  serve  as  a  technical  guide  to  the 
general  reading  public. 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  NOVELISTS  (Women). 
By  R.   Brimley  Johnson. 

SOME   CONTEMPORARY   NOVELISTS    (Men). 
By  R.   Brimley  Johnson. 

These  are  two  books  concerned  with  Youth':  they  deal,  not  with 
the  "  big  guns  "  booming,  but  with  a  few  free  spirits,  alert  and  vital, 
offering  their  vision  of  a  "  New  World  "  ;  endlessly  curious,  quick  to 
see  and  to  speak,  sensitive  to  impressions,  fearless  and  independent. 

Among  the  women  are  included  May  Sinclair,  Sheila  Kaye-Smith, 
Rose  Macaulay,  Clemence  Dane,  Stella  Benson,  Dorothy  Richardson, 
Margaret  Delafield  and  Amber  Reeves.  And  of  the  men,  all  of  whom 
are  sympathetically  treated,  we  may  mention,  amongst  others,  Gilbert 
Cannan,  Max  Beerbohm,  W.  L.  George,  Neil  Lyons,  Hugh  Walpole, 
Compton  Mackenzie,  J.   D.   Beresford  and   Frank  Swinnerton. 

It  is  the  novelists  to-day  who  frame  the  philosophy  of  life,  who 
read  Humanity.  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  reveals  the  fine  art  of  their 
craftsmanship  and  the  bright  glow  of  their  message  in  two  companion 
volumes,  the  aim  of  which  is  above  all  to  indicate  the  tendencies  of 
modern  fiction. 

SOME    CONTEMPORARY    DRAMATISTS.      By 
H.  W.  Stace. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  day  is  past  when  politics  were  regarded  with 
equanimity  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  as  the 
comparatively  harmless  pursuit  of  two  rival  sets  of  otherwise 
unemployable  gentlemen;  a  game  of  "ins"  and  "outs "in 
which  the  ordinary  person  joined  boisterously  during  a 
general  election  but  which  he  at  all  other  times  neglected  in 
favour  of  the  more  urgent  question  of  gaining  his  livelihood. 

But  the  war,  if  it  has  done  nothing  else,  has  at  least 
quickened  the  political  consciousness  of  a  large  number  of 
people.  It  is  now  more  fully  realised  than  ever  before  that 
politics  exert  a  direct  and  overwhelming  influence  upon  the 
industry  and  trade  of  the  country,  upon  the  working  and 
leisure  hours  of  its  inhabitants,  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  they  and  their  children  thrive  or  suffer,  upon,  in 
short,  the  whole  social  life  of  the  community,  not  only 
in  the  present  but  in  the  future.  And  hence  the  cry — 
persistent,  swelling  and  confined  to  no  party,  class  or  creed 
— for  enlightenment,  for  an  opportunity  to  learn,  not  at 
second  hand,  but  directly  from  the  foremost  exponents  of  the 
new  ideas — just  what  those  ideas  portend. 

To  answer  this  demand  is  the  object  of  the  "New  Era" 
Series.  Its  net  will  be  wide-spread,  designed  to  gather  in 
all  those  who,  whatever  the  variety  of  their  particular  interest, 
are  conscious  of  the  urge  towards  that  true  Progress  which 
is  the  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  world  to-day.  It  is  even 
possible,  too,  that  opponents — those,  that  is  to  say,  who 
desire  to  keep  civilization  where  it  is,  will  carry  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  far  enough  to  study  what  the  leading 
advocates  of  the  other  side  have  to  say  and  not  merely  what 
is  put  into  their  mouths  by  the  experts  of  a  hostile  press. 

As  time  passes  and  new  theories  and  new  problems  arise, 
fresh  volumes  dealing  with  them  will  be  added  to  the  series, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  thus  retain  its  right  to  its  title.  For 
at  any  given  moment  and  to  any  given  person  the  "  era  "  is 
always  "  new." 

J.  E.  J- 
London,  Mayy  1920. 
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THE  REAL  RUSSIA,  by  George  Lansbury. 

;-  Mr.  Lansbury,  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  no  just-minded 
person  would  question,  went  to  Russia  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  for  himself  to  what  extent  the  first  great 
experiment  in  practical  socialism  has  been  justified  by  its 
results. 

This  book  is  a  record  of  his  impressions.  In  his  intro- 
duction the  author  summarizes  the  general  spirit  prevalent 
in  Soviet  Russia.  He  then  goes  on  to  deal  in  turn  with  the 
system  of  workshop  control,  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  workers  to  the  so-called  "industrial  conscription" 
he  describes  the  conditions  of  Public  Health,  the  favoured 
treatment  shown  to  the  children  and  the  absence  of  religious 
persecution  ;  gives  accounts  of  his  interviews  with  Lenin  and 
Madame  Lenin,  Krassin,  Kropotkin,  Lunacharsky  and  others 
and  of  his  visit  to  the  British  prisoners  ;  and  discusses  such 
questions  as  the  system  of  justice,  food  control,  education  and 
the  position  of  the  co-operative  movement. 

No  one,  of  course,  could  have  learnt  everything  about 
the  present  state  of  Russia  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  but 
no  man  living  was  better  qualified  to  investigate  and  to  set 
forth  the  facts  than  the  author  of  this  book.  Mr.  Lansbury 
may  be  trusted  to  have  observed  accurately  and  to  have 
written  truthfully. 


NATIONALISATION  OF  THE  MINES,  by 

Frank  Hodges  (Sec.  of  the  Miners'  Federation). 
Second  Impression^ 

An  analysis  of  the  industrial,  commercial  and  economic 
position  of  the  coal-mining  industry. 

The  methods,  achievements,  successes  and  failures  01 
private  enterprise  are  set  forth,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  zenith  of  prosperity  under  the  existing  system  was 
reached  in  1 9 1 3  and  that  from  then  onwards  the  industry  has 
tended  to  become  a  burden  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  Nationalisation  of  Coal 
are  analysed  and  a  scheme  for  the  financial  transfer  and 
compensation  is  given  in  detail.  The  position  of  the  tech- 
nical, commercial  and  manual  workers  under  National  Owner- 
ship is  explained  and  stress  is  laid  on  that  important  but  often 
neglected  factor,  the  psychology  of  the  workers  themselves. 

The  book,  written  by  an  expert,  is  on  broad  and  logical 
rather  than  on  narrow  and  partisan  lines. 

THE    NEW    LIBERALISM,   by    The  Right 
Hon.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman. 

In  M  The  New  Liberalism,"  Mr.  Masterman  examines  the 
application  of  Liberal  principles  to  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  the  world  after  the  war,  especially  in  connection 
with  reforms  demanded  by  the  changes  in  social  conditions 
at  home.  He  shows  how  the  two  guiding  principles  01 
Liberalism  in  practical  affairs,  the  warfare  for  liberty  and  the 
warfare  against  poverty,  are  finding  their  expression  in  an 
actual  programme,  necessarily  in  some  respects,  different 
from,  but  developed  out  of  the  Liberal  programme  that  was 
being  preached  in  pre-war  days.  He  deals  also  with  some 
of  the  practical  questions  of  political  parties,  including  the 
relations  between  the  Liberal  and  Labour  parties,  and  the 
possible  changes  that  can  be  foreseen  in  the  immediate 
future,  in  a  world  still  disturbed  by  the  great  catastrophe. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  LABOUR  PARTY, 
by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 

This  book  explains  to  the  general  reader  the  origin,  com- 
position and  objects  of  the  Labour  Party,  which  is  shown  to 
be  not  merely  the  organization  of  a  class  to  secure  political 


power,  but  an  inevitable  result  of  the  political  evolution  ot 
the  country.  Further,  its  programme  is  proved  to  be  not  a 
class  programme  but  a  national  one  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  and  its  claim  to  represent  workers  by  brain  as  well 
as  those  by  hand,  is  justified.  Its  aspect  as  an  intellectual 
movement  is  also  dealt  with. 

The  book  is  an  authoritative  pronouncement  on  the  policy 
of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  future,  written  by  one  who  was 
responsible  for  the  party  in  its  early  years,  who  won  for  it  its 
first  successes,  and  who  has  been  a  member  of  its  Executive 
from  the  beginning. 

NATIONAL  FINANCE  AND  THE 
LABOUR  PARTY,  by  Philip  Snowden. 

Of  all  the  serious  problems  which  have  been  left  by  the 
war,  none  is  more  grave  and  urgent  than  the  economic  and 
financial  position  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
countries.  The  writer  of  this  volume  is  an  acknowledged 
expert  on  Finance,  and  in  this  book  he  deals  with  national 
expenditure,  the  public  debt,  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  the 
national  wealth,  its  distribution,  and  the  possibilities  and 
methods  of  further  taxation  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  and 
the  financing  of  social  reconstruction.  Proposals  are  dis- 
cussed for  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  interest  upon  public 
loans,  the  nationalisation  of  banking,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
levy  on  capital. 

LAND  NATIONALISATION,  by  A.  Emil 
DavieSy  L.C.C.,  and  Dorothy  Evans  (formerly 
Organizer,  Land  Nationalisation  Society). 

In  the  past  the  importance  of  the  land  problem  has  been  neg- 
lected, but  now  the  changed  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war  call  for  increased  production  at  home.  This  book  shows  that 
the  present  system  of  land  ownership  impedes  production  on 
every  hand  and  stands  in  the  way  of  almost  every  vital  reform. 

The  authors  contend  that  no  solution  of  the  serious  pro- 
blems that  confront  the  community  can  be  found  until  the 
nation  itself  becomes  the  ground  landlord  of  the  country  in 
which  it  lives.  They  put  forward  a  scheme  for  nationalisation 
complete  in  financial  and  administrative  details,  providing 
for  the  participation  of  various  sections  of  the  community  in 
the  management  of  the  land. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL 
OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRADE,  by  Arthm 
Greenwood  (Vice-President  of  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cational Association). 

This  book  is  a  statement  of  the  case  for  the  public  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  deals  first  with  the 
development  of  the  drink  industry  and  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  regulate  it,  and  then  with  the  measures  adopted 
during  the  war  period,  including  the  Carlisle  experiment  in 
public  ownership.  Upon  the  history  of  the  past  and  the 
experience  of  the  present,  the  author  builds  up  the  economic 
and  moral  arguments  in  favour  of  State  purchase  and  public 
control.  The  question  of  the  price  to  be  paid  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  a  scheme  of  public  ownership  is  outlined.  The 
book  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  regarding  the 
present  position  of  the  drink  trade,  and  presents  a  weighty 
case  for  the  comprehensive  handling  of  the  liquor  traffic  in 
the  national  interest. 

THE  NEW  LABOUR  OUTLOOK,  by 

Robert  Williams  (Sec.  of  the  Transport  Workers' 
Federation). 

The  theme  of  this  book  is  the  new  orientation  of  the  aims 
of  international  Labour.  The  author  deals  with  the  acute 
world-need  for  increased  output,  and  maintains  that  the 
workers  will  consent  to  produce  more  only  if  and  when  they 
have  assured  themselves  that  by  so  doing  they  will  imme- 
diately improve  their  economic  status  and  ultimately  establish 
a  new  social  order. 

A  separate  chapter  dealing  with  the  collapse  of  the  Second 
and  the  development  of  the  Third  or  Moscow  International 
indicates  the  connection  between  the  present  political  crises 
in  many  countries  and  the  economic  class-struggle  which  is 
now  proceeding. 

The  author  has  a  wide  and  varied  experience  01  proletarian 
conditions,  and  has  drawn  largely  upon  facts  within  his  own 
personal  knowledge  for  the  material  of  the  book. 


DIRECT  ACTION,  by  William  Mellor  (In- 
dustrial  Editor  to  The  Daily  Herald). 

In  this  book  the  author  gives  the  philosophic  reasons 
which  justify  the  use  of  "  Direct  Action."  He  argues  that 
the  order  of  society  prevalent  in  every  country  where  the 
capitalist  method  of  production  obtains,  is  one  that  excludes 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  effective  share  in 
the  control  of  their  own  lives.  The  salient  fact  of  civilization 
to-day  is  the  Class  Struggle. 

The  book  is  a  challenge  to  the  ordinarily  accepted  views  on 
Democracy,  and  forms  a  general  indictment,  not  only  of  the 
present  system  of  production,  but  of  the  methods  adopted  by 
constitutional  Labour  Movements  to  inaugurate  "The  New 
Era."  The  author  faces  and  considers  dispassionately  all  the 
applications  of  the  theory  of  the  Class  Struggle— the  strike, 
whether  general  or  partial,  the  boycott,  sympathetic  action, 
sabotage,  and,  above  all,  the  urgent  question  of  the  relation 
of  industrial  to  political  action. 

A  NEW  ARISTOCRACY  OF  COMRADE- 
SHIP, by  William  Paine  (author  of  "  Shop 
Slavery  and  Emancipation"). 

Mr.  Paine  is  an  idealist  and  this  book  is  the  exposition  of 
a  great  ideal —that  of  comradeship — which  he  believes  is 
spreading  from  man  to  man  and  from  nation  to  nation.  He 
recognises  as  its  conscious  agents  those  who  are  enrolled 
under  the  banners  of  Socialism  and  kindred  faiths,  but  here 
he  is  more  concerned  with  the  unconscious  agent  "who  is 
called  to  an  adventure  which  he  does  not  understand." 

The  book  explains  what  that  adventure  is ;  and  then,  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  new  spirit,  pleads  for  the  creation  of  a 
provisional  body  of  teachers  who  "  should  not  be  the  outcome 
of  any  one  class,  since  no  class  as  it  exists  to-day  is  good 
enough  to  assume  the  leadership ;  it  should  be  composed  01 
the  real  aristocrats  of  every  class  whose  chief  concern  should 
be  with  the  rising  generation." 


GUILD    SOCIALISM    (RE-STATED),   by 
G.  D.  H.  Cole,  M.A. 

Guild  Socialism  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  01 
books  during  the  last  few  years,  and  already  the  earlier 
of  these  books  are  to  some  extent  out  of  date.  The  Guild 
idea  has  been  expanding  and  developing  rapidly  during  the 
last  few  years  under  the  impetus  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution and  of  the  new  industrial  and  social  situation  every- 
where created  by  the  war.  In  this  book  Mr.  Cole  attempts 
to  re-state  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  practical  policy 
of  Guild  Socialists  in  the  light  of  these  developments.  He 
deals  with  the  social  and  economic  theories  on  which  Guild 
Socialism  is  based,  with  the  structure  and  working  of 
a  Guild  Society  and  with  the  next  steps  towards  Guild 
Socialism,  both  in  industry  and  in  Society  as  a  whole.  The 
book  does  not  claim  to  be  definitive ;  but  it  will  certainly 
provoke  discussion. 

AFTER  THE  PEACE,  by  H.  N.  Brailsford. 

The  author  attempts  to  survey  the  condition  of  Europe 
as  the  war,  the  blockade,  and  the  Peace  Treaties  have  left 
it.  He  discusses  the  various  ways  in  which  a  sick  con- 
tinent may  attempt  to  find  an  escape  from  the  doom  that 
threatens  it  —  by  social  revolution,  by  militarist  reaction, 
by  the  voluntary  revision  of  the  Treaties.  He  emphasise  . 
the  clash  of  interest  between  country  and  town,  which  is  the 
chief  barrier  against  revolution,  and  studies  the  new  con- 
ditions, especially  the  coal  shortage,  which  make  it  unlikely 
that  Europe  can  ever  again  feed  its  former  population  in 
conditions  compatible  with  a  civilized  standard  of  life.  The 
sabotage  by  the  Allies  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  discussed, 
and  a  policy  considered  by  which  a  Labour  Government, 
if  it  can  control  foreign  policy,  might  repair  the  ruin 
accomplished  at  Versailles. 
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